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GOVERNOR DILLINGHAM. | 

Governor Dillingham enters our portrait gallery as the chief | 
lay representative of our Church in the State of his adoption, 
education, and life labors and honors. He long held a distin- 
guished place at the bar, and in the civil administration of 
the government of the State of Vermont. He was converted 
in 1837, and joined the Church at Waterbury, of which he 
has been a member until this day. With but few opportuni- 
ties for preparation, he entered the bar at twenty-six years of 
age, and soon won a leading position. ‘ Chief Justice Redfield 
pronounced him one of the most eloquent lawyers in the 
State, and one of the best reasoners. He stood at the head of 
jury lawyers. His manners were graceful, his voice agree- 
able, his appearance attractive. Though now over seventy, 
he is still a very pleasant speaker, and must have been espe- 
cially fascinating in earlier life. He was twice elected Gov- 








ernor, and once a representative to Congress, and had he been 
on the side in politics that his State usually ° 
votes, would have undoubtedly won more 
numerous honors. He was an ardent sup- 
porter of the war, and sent two sons into the 
army, both of whom rose in grade, and the 
younger fell at the head of his regiment. 
He is the adopted father, and the father-in- 
law of Hon. Matthew Carpenter, Senator 
from Wisconsin. Mr. Carpenter’s father 
was a deputy sheriff, with whom Mr. Dil- 
lingham had official relations, in his tour of 
the county courts. His bright boy took a 
liking to the bright, good-natured, playful 
lawyer. He begged to let him become a 
lawyer. “When you are fourteen,” was 
the reply, “come to my house and I'll 
train you for a lawyer.” On that birthday 
he appeared with his bundle at the house of 
his patron. He was sent to College, and 
afterwards to Rufus Choate, and became 
the son-in-law of his second father. The 
home of Gov. Dillingham is amid some of 
the finest of Vermont’s scenery. Close to 
Mount Mansfield, in one of those fertile 
nooks that hide themselves under the 
shadow of the mighty hills, is his shaded and 
sunny home, ample as his heart, where he 
has dwelt in modest honor and abundant 
hospitality for many years. Seldom will 
one find as agreeable a resting-place. His 
Church appreciates his services. In his own 
meeting he is one of the most active mem- 
bers, and in the Churci: at large not less in- 
fluential. At the Conference held in his 
town, his speech was the most stirring of 
any. Long may he live amid a grateful 
Church and people, and at last hear from 
lips Divine, that best of all benedictions, 
“* Well done, good and faithful servant, thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
sijialieanbatias 

The Jewish Messenger thinks it probable that, among the 
coolies to be imported from China, will be found representa- 
tives of the Lost Tribes. Will Ephraim still retain his haught- 
iness? Or will Judah acknowledge his poor relations ? 





We are informed that a member of the Erie Conference has 
distributed to many, if not all of its members, some fifty books 
apiece, from the Unitarian Association, the gift of a gentle- 
man of that faith in Meadville. This is; indeed, liberal, both 
on the part of minister and donor. We hope our brethren 


' will feel at liberty to look this gift horse in the mouth. They 


will find it a Trojan horse. Will not some one of our liberal 
Methodist Christians give a like donation of experimental 
works from our publishing house, to our benighted brethren, 
who are so generously offering those who are dwelling in the 
noonday brightness of Gorpel truth and life, their very pretty 
candles, very dimly burning? Not unlike the conduct, it is 
said, of the Cincinnati oil merchants, who put up their shut- 
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ters, keep out the sun, and burn their own oil. It is so much 
cheaper, and gives so much better light. Only in this case it 
would not be the manufacturers that used their own oil, but 
those who had a sunlight of their own ineffably superior. 


ee 


In 1827 the leading editor in Massachusetts, Joseph T. 
Buckingham, in the Boston Courier, thus ridiculed the idea of 
a Boston and Albany railroad : — 


“ Alcibiades, or some other great man of antiquity, it is said, cut off his 
dog’s tail, that guidnuacs might not become extinct from want of ex- 
citement. Some such motive, we doubt not, moved one or two of our natu- 
ral and experimental phi!osophers to get up the project of a railroad from 
Boston to Albany; a project which every ove knows, who knows the sim- 
plest rule in arithmetic, to be impracticable, but at an expense little less 
than the market value of the whole territory of Massachusetts, and which, 
if practicable, every person of common sense knows would be as useless as 
a railroad from Boston to the moon.” 








It took over ten years of agitation to get that road built to 





Springfield, half way to Albany. So all reforms are opposed, 
and conquer. To-day Massachusetts has 1,425 miles of rail- 
roads, far more than any State of its size in the nation. 





Herbert Spencer, ina reply to an article in the North Ameri- 
can, affirms the eternity of matter. He says :— 

“ That ‘ absolut t of organic life on the globe,’ I distinctly 
deny. The affirmation of universal evolution is in itself the negation of an 
‘ absolut t’ of any thing. Construed in terms of evolution, 
every kind of being is conceived as a product of modifications wrought by 
insensible gradations on a preéxisting kind of being ; and this holds as fully 
of the supposed ‘ commencement of organic life’ as of all subsequent devel- 
opments of organic life. It is no more needful to suppose an ‘absolute 
commencement of organic life,’ or a ‘ first organism,’ than it is needful to 
suppose an absolute commencement of social life and a first social organism. 
The assumption of such a necessity in this last case, made by early spec- 
ulators, with their theories of ‘ social contracts’ and the like, is disproved 
by the facts ; and the facts, so far as they are ascertained, disprove the as- 
sumption of such a necessity in the first case.’’ 











Such is the end of materialism. Matter ever evolving, 


never originated. God no Creator, man nocreation. Thither 
tends the philosophy of to-day. Ther® is no God. 





A writer in The Tribune says, not a ‘Jew in Utah is a Mor- 


mon, that he hates polygamy, and avows himself a Gentile. 
He says : — 


“Of those here termed ‘ Gentiles,’ a large number are Jews, who accept 

the name ‘ Gentile’ as opposed to ‘Mormon,’ and glory in it. They are, 
for the most part, ‘ Californiaized ’ Jews, perhaps the best specimens of their 
race in the world. These people are, perhaps, the best Mormon-haters in the 
country, regarding the system as a vulgar and impious parody on the 
ancient customs of their fathers. Mormon eloquence is lost upon them, 
and I don’t think a Jewish convert has yet been made. . ° . 
It proves of no use to quote the ple of Old Test: t worthies to their 
descendants in Utah in justification of polygamy. They will tell you that if 
Father Abraham were to come to this country with his four wives, he 
ought to be hung, and that if the ancient Jews were as wicked a people as 
the Mormons, they are ‘ sorry the Philistines didn’t clean them out.’ ” 








According to the Liberal Christian, Rev. 
Mr. Brigham, of Ann Arbor, calls the au- 
thor of “ Credo” a ‘sturdy bibliolater, and 
rays, he “ makes the letter of Scripture the 
supreme arbiter of faith and doctrine.” 
What will he say of Garbett’s “ Dogmatic 
Faith,” who shows that the Church has 
always made “the letter of Scripture the 
supreme arbiter of faith and doctrine?” 
What does Mr. Brigham make “the su- 
preme arbiter of faith and doctrine?”” We 
must have a Supreme Court somewhere. 
Where is it, if notin God’s own word? He 
says “ the book is interesting to read.”” So 
it is. All our ministers must have it. Send 
us a new subscriber and $2.50, and get it for 
nothing. 

Sealine 

ProuisBitTion at STERLING JUNCTION. — 
The following resolutions were enthusiastic- 
ally passed at the Sterling Junction Camp- 
meeting : — 

“ Whereas, St. Paul united the preaching of Right- 
eousness, Temperance, and Judgment to come, and 
by this gave the disciples of Christ an example from 
which they are not at liberty to depart, 

* Therefore resolved, lst. That at this time especially, 
every true disciple of Christ ought to be girded for the 
temperance battle. 

“2d. That in regard to the use of those things which 
are the direct causes of sin and crime, there is no tem- 
perance but in total abstinence, and no safety save in 
eternal prohibition.” 

——_or——- 

Tue Curnese Treaty. — It will be seen 
in our news columns, that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has refused to endorse the recent 
treaty effected by Mr. Burlingame, between 
that country and the United States. Since 
that intelligence was received, however, 
other dispatches have come to hand which 
seem to throw discredit on the former re- 
port, and intimate that it originates in per- 
sonal feeling} on the part of Mr. J. Ross 
Browne, our Minister to China, who, it appears, is not friendly 
to the policy of Mr. Burlingame. However this may be, we 
are not in a position to decide just now; but we have little 
hesitation in believing that our enthusiastic ideas in regard 
to the progress of the ‘‘ Celestials ” in international policy, are 
without sufficient base in fact. Mr. Burlingame’s fervid im- 
agination inflamed our minds with # picture of what may be 
in the distant future, rather than what is now — with what we 
all desire, rather than what we are in actual possession of. 
We must not measure the Oriental mind by our own, nor 
suppose that four hundred millions can change their minds 
in a day, and at the dictation of an outside barbarian. The 
truth in reference to this treaty, may be, that the Chinese 
Government await the return of the embassy, before endors- 
ing their action. The treatment which Chinese receive at 
our hands, may have some influence on the conduct of the 
home government. Indeed, the whole Chinese question in 
all its interests is one which will assume vast proportions in 
the future. 
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@Priginal and Selected Papers. 
—~e— 
IT IS L 
 Straightway Jesus spake unto them, saying, It is I: be not afraid.” 
** And He said, Come.’ 8t. Marr. xiv. 27-29. 


Lord, itis Thou! and I can walk 
Upon the heaving sea, 

Firm in a vexed, unquiet way, 
Because I come te Thee. 

If Thou art all | hope to gain 
And all I fear to miss, 

There is @ highway for my heart 
Through rougher seas than this, 


And step by step on even ground 
My trembling foot shall fall, 

Led by Thy calm inviting voice, 
Thou Lord and Heir of all. 

The very thing I cannot bear, 
And have not power to do, 

I hail the grace that could prepare} 
For me to carry through. 


These waters would not hold me up 
If Thou wert not my end; 

But whom Thou callest to Thyself 
Even wind and waves defend. 

Our very perils shut us in 
Te Thy supporting care, 

We venture on the awful deep, 
And find our courage there. 


When I have nothing in my hand 
Wherewith to serve my King, 

When Thy commandment finds me weak 
And wanting everything, 

My soul, upon Thy greatness cast, 
Shall rise divinely free ; 

Then will L serve with what Thou hast, 
And gird myself with Thee. 


It shall be strength, howe’er it tend, — 
The bidding sweet and still 

Which draws to one ennobling love 
And one benignant will. 

Most precious when it most demands, 
It brings that cheering cry 

Across the rolling tide of life, — 

“ Take heart! for it is I.” 


O, there are heavenly heights to reach 
In many a fearful place, 

Where the poor timid heir of God 
Lies blindly on his face : 

Lies languishing for life divine 
That he shall never see 

Till he go forward at Thy sign, 
And trust himself to Thee. 


Why should I halt because of sin 
Which Thou hast put away ¢ 

Let all the truth on every side 
Rebuke me as it may ! 

With Thee, my Saviour, full in view, 
I know it shall but bless ; 

It shall but centre all my hope 
In glorious righteousness. 


Forth from some narrow frail defense, 
Some rest Thyself below, 
Some poor content with less than all, 
My soul is called to go. 
Yes, I willcome! I will not wait 
An outward calm to see. 
And, O my glory, be Thou great ' 
Even in the midst of me. A. L. Wanine. 
— Sunday Magazine. 





THE LAST WINTER’S WORK OF OUR ROMAN 
ARTISTS—THE PAINTERS. 


Rome is the only native home of painting and of paint- 
ers. Sculpture was first born in Greece, and then trans- 
planted into other lands; but the art of painting as we 
have it, had its birth with Italian Cimabue and its culture 
from all that immortal line of Old Masters, as we call 
them, that touched the climax of its glory in the days 
when Leonardo and Michael Angelo and Raphael were 
peerless rivals together. Since then Rome has never 
ceased to be the single Mecca and Paradise of every 
artist-spirit. It was the cradle and the home of the genius 
of Claude Lorraine and Poussin (whose houses, by the way, 
as well as that of Salvator Rosa, were within the famous 
Gardens of Lucullus, that regal patron of the arts in more 
ancient days), these two from France; and to Rome as 
of course hastened the’ enthusiastic art students who were 
to found the modern schools —- Delacroix, Delaroche, and 
their comrades from France, the famous German trio to- 
gether, Cornelius, Overbeck, and Schadow, as well as their 
English contemporaries of less ideal capacities. And so, 
likewise, our American artist-spirits, as soon as they are 
fledged, at once fly to Rome. 

In the past winter some seventy American artists, a 
‘few of them semi-dilettanti, to be sure, were gathered 
under its brighter sky. (And that last reminds us, in 
passing, how Roman skies are really clearer and Roman 
sunsets verily glow in more magnificent splendor, than 
those of our sharp cold sky. Even though your cor- 
respondent was favored with a dictum from Mr. Longfel- 
low to the effect that the Tiber mirrors no more glowing 
sunsets than the Charles. Our poet laureate was still too 
much involved with the loves of his Puritan heroine to 
recognize Italy’s warmer beauties.) Foremost among our 
painters at Rome now ranks Mr. Tilton, our most idealistic 
painter and the companion of our most ideal sculptor, Mr. 
Story. For many years very intimate friends, these kin- 
dred spirits inhabit studios upon the same street, and their 





families live in opposite wings of the same broad palace 
(the Barberini, where the Beatrice Cenci portrait is pre- 
served.) Mr. Tilton has a very different style in his later 
pictures from that with which his countrymen who only 
know his early pictures are more familiar, and he has es- 
tablished himself upon a higher plane of excellence. As 
an especial proof of this, one might look at the picture of 
the oft-painted view from the Pincian Hill which hung in 
his studio last winter. But like all our known American 
artists, Mr. Tilton’s pictures are so soon hurried away to 
their purchasers, that their studios are scantily furnished 
with their own works. And we therefore were glad that 
he had such a glowing gem to show us as that he believes 
to be the handiwork of Titian. 

At the foot of this same street where we have visited 
Mr. Tilton, lives a true American artist whose fame is 
well recognized by the appreciative few, and such quiet 
and unsensational merit as Mr. Hotchkiss’s works possess, 
is little apt to excite popular attention. In eleven years 
in Rome, and before that in America, he has worked along 
in his noiseless devotion to the art which he loves, and now 
at last, though his health is broken by this long and severe 
course of application to sedentary labor and deprivation 
of comforts, still he rejoices because he has obtained the 
approving recognition of those whose appreciation he val- 
ues. Mr, Martin Brimmer of Boston has been his most 
generous patron. For him an artist painted in the last 
year a sunset from San Miniato in Florence, a view of the 
Ponte Milvio over the Tiber, taken from Monte Mario, 
and a mellow evening scene upon the Campagna. Mr. 
Hotchkiss’s works are by no means generally known out- 
side of Rome, and yet no one of our artists has a higher 
reputation among the Roman connoisseurs. None possess a 
more elaborate execution, nor a finer realistically poetical 
fantasy. It would be pleasant and profitable for the artist, 
one would think, if his patron would temporarily place 
some of his treasures in the Atheneum or elsewhere before 
the public. From this last studio (in a sixth or seventh 
story that looks over the Barberini Palace and commands 
a sweep of the distant Campagna), for a franc we can ride 
with a carozza over to the most populous artists’ street in 
the world, perhaps, the Via Margutta, and at its very cor- 
ner we stop under the studio of Mr. Yewell. And our 
first visit to him was in the company of Charlotte Cush- 
man. So, as we remember her words, by her gracious 
leave, she shall do this criticism for us. Miss Cushman 
warmly complimented the artist upon his rapid progress, 
and told him that she especially admired the vivid strength 
and truthful picturing of nature that she saw in his works, 
instancing especially an interior of a Roman monastery 
painted as a birth-day present for Mrs. Yewell. But his 
most meritorious work, to our mind, and that upon which 
he has staked his highest efforts and aspirations, is a sunset 
in Venice before the Piazza of Saint Mark, in the manner 
of Claude Lorraine, with costume groups upon the quays, 
of fine merit. This picture was very soon sold to Mr. 
Mozier, the sculptor, for the price of two hundred guineas, 
and will appear in the next Academy exhibition in New 
York —a pleasant and doubly valuable tribute to excel- 
lence from one artist to another. Mr. Yewell was working 
for relaxation, upon two interesting but less pretentious 
paintings, one a child’s portrait upon a background of an- 
tique tapestry, and the other an interior of the rich carv- 
ings in the famous cathedral at Raphael's native village, 
Perugia. 

Hurrying along the Via Margutta and passing many 
well known friends of art,— a3 time fails us, — we could 
also enjoy a call upon Mr. Church in Rome last winter. 
He was Very busy, and rarely at home to ordinary visitors. 
He was experimenting in frescoing, among other pleasant 
things, an art that himself, and Yewell, and Charles Cole- 
man are prepared to introduce to the attention of Mr. 
Stewart and other plethoric millionaires (and may their 
tastes multiply in this direction rather than for horse- 
racing and opera bouffe and the like). He then had upon 
his easel, a commission for Mr. Phelps of New York, and 
a work that gave promise of sustaining all his high repu- 
tation, a glorious eastern landscape in the sunset light — 
the plain and the city of Damascus, and the mountains 
above, a broad stretch over square miles of territory in as 
many feet of canvas, all in purely ideal comprehension 
and dainty harmony of color. Mr. Church had but 
shortly returned from the East, and was just on the point 
of departure for Greece, whence he has culled rich treas- 
ure in his sketches, no doubt. Next door — and the other 
side of a partition made with crevices in it, to be minute — 
lived his artist companion, Mr. McEntee, and he painted 
one of his famous Autumn Woods, an American scene, in 
a Roman studio, Also a beautiful landscape including the 
Temple of Vesta at Tivoli. All of which the public may 
shortly see in our own country, let us hope. 
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MAKE THEM FEEL AT HOME. 


Do you see that young man in one of the back seats of 
your church? He is a stranger, but appears interested 
in the services. When the service is through, seek him out ; 
and inform him about the Sabbath-school and evening 
meeting. Introduce him to other young men, show him 
you feel an interest in his welfare, and you may secure an 
able worker by a few words spoken kindly by you. 
AiThat young lady standing in the vestibule. Do not let 





her stand there till she is about resolved to go out. Show 
her a seat,—not one of the back ones, but a good, 
pleasant seat; find out whether she has any friends; if 
not, make yourself friendly ; invite her to the social gath- 
ering —to the Bible class; tell her how interesting the 
prayer-meeting is; in a word, make her feel at home. 

At the social meeting do not let strangers sit alone by 
themselves, and you and your coterie of friends get by 
yourselves, but introduce them to the class in which you 
think they are most interested, and drive away that chilly 
feeling which sometimes greets strangers when going to a 
new church and society. 

These suggestions are intended for every one of your 
readers. Act upon them and you will find that there will 
be a more social feeling in your society, and more love in 
your hearts one for the other. Try it when you see 
another stranger come into your congregation. 

SaMOTH. 
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CHRISTIAN POWER. 


REMARKS OF REV. B. F. POMEROY AT THE ROUND LAKE Na- 
TIONAL CAMP-MEETING. 


Religious power is very desirable, for it so energizes the 
whole man, soul and intellect — and body even — as to 
make a mortal tenfold himself. But, mark this, whoever 
is under the Holy Ghost is a definite sort of person, and 
required to be true, and instead of feeling about by moon- 
light to find where he is, he is definite in his views and 
convictions. ‘The Word and Spirit not only agree in be- 
ing quick and powerful, but sharp —hear it !— sharp, 
piercing, discerning. Here is one of the signs of this 
purity and power. Whoever is under the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, will be marked with a definiteness and 
steadiness of aim, and at times will pierce and cut and 
cleave and anatomize with a daring and precision that is 
awful. 

Is this the power you want, or is it power to present 
only things lovley and of good report? Again, what is 
it? 

Waal, it is not simply to talk loud —as I do now — it 
don’t mean the high swells so much — nor even a gifted 
tongue — though this shall be touched as with living coals; 
but it’s power to sit right down there on a low bench 
when required to, and grow tall and mighty by sitting. 
For if the immortal greatness is in you, no man can take it 
out of you. True greatness is in no hurry to be seen, and 
can survive a low bench, It’s power, when called a fool 
by your neighbors, — with others in doubt but it may be 
true, — to stand calm and serene in the assurance that you 
have eternity to contradict them in and can afford to wait 
for the argument. 

Moral power is not a superadded quality of holiness — 
a separate gift tacked on to that state which may be lost 
off; it belongs to purity and can never be taken out of it. 
If you have holiness you have religious power just as you 
need. And there are men and women here to-day girded 
in God’s own armor, who ask leave of nothing this side the 
stars if they may be redeemed from all iniquity. Their 
moral power and holy grandeur is enough to charm angels. 
They are here on God’s account, and if they break down 
in this cause it is at the expense of another. They are 
safe, for they keep themselves where God is responsible 
both for them and their work. : 

Now what is the philosophy of this power? It lies in 
that faith which is of the operation of the Holy Ghost. 
We are strong as religious beings, just in proportion to our 
faith. But the question arises, what is strong faith? It is 
not so great in the scope of its actings, as in its forlornness 
and desperation. It is unmixed faith, in opposition to 
some reasoning, some believing, and the rest human 
probabilities. Faith, as a grain of mustard seed, is strong 
if it is faith only. ‘This supplementing faith with outward 
signs, vitiates what faith we have. Real faith makes the 
Infinite master of our impossibilities. 

Some of our teachers seem to think that faith may be 
coaxed and caressed along to victory, if one only knows 
how to do it. I tell you, friends, there is more motive to 
faith in one gleam of the two-edged sword than is found 
in all my persuading. Bring on a necessity for God’s 
help, dash into the bruised reeds, make every human 
prop reel before the emergency, bereave the soul of home 
help and home hope, reduce it to a spiritual foundling on 
the door-steps of the kingdom, too starved to knock, and 
faith will go to Christ as by moonlight and go alone too ! 
Go to wreck if you would see the life-boat shooting over 
the swells! God don’t touch a soul till he founders! It 
requires, more faith to disbelieve in ourselves than it does 
to believe in God! Who dare sink on the credit of Jesus 
Christ? That is faith! God can lift us up on our sinking 
faith, for the conditions of our exaltation are met in our 
going down. ‘ 

The train came in this morning with thirteen or four- 
teen cars of mortal cargo. I observed this: the last car 
of that long train moved with the same speed and power 
as the first. Where was the power? It was not in the 
car; it came through the coupling one car to another, 
till the last car was coupled to the awful power of steam. 
So, in the spiritual world, faith is that instrument which 
couples weakness with power — linking a mortal to the 
all-sufficiency. Just here estimate your religious power; 
what is your faith-grasp of the immutable God ? 
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It seems this Secret has long been suspected ; hence the 
policy of earth and hell all along to rend this tie that binds 
a saint to the upper throne. 





MODERN PENTECOSTS. 
BY REV. C. MUNGER. 


Is the Church aware that God is now repeating the 
Pentecostal baptism of Jerusalem? repeating it in its es- 
sential glory ? What were the essential features of that 
baptism ? All with one accord in prayer and supplication 
for the promise of the Father, “ Ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost not many days hence.” And suddenly it 
came upon each of them, and they were filled with the 
Spirit and began to speak as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance. The Lord whom they sought came to His temple 
and purified the sons of Levi, the Christian brotherhood — 
ministers and people —as by fire. Then their offerings 
were pleasant unto the Lord, being in righteousness and 
true holiness. : 

Just such prayer and supplication and such a baptism, 
producing the same purifying of heart and life, marked the 
epoch of Methodism— not confined to Methodism, how- 
ever, for the years from 1722 to 1750, will be ever mem- 
orable for the outpouring of the Spirit, and thereby the 
salvation of Protestantism in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and America. So the wonderful baptism of the churches 
in all lands in 1857-60. The glorious repetRions of the 
Pentecostal power and purifying, in Methodism of recent 
date, at Vineland, Manheim, and Round Lake, are fresh 
in the minds and hearts of the Church, and at this moment 
are sending their pulsations of life and joy throughout the 
whole domain of Methodism, and into many other churches. 
But mark, also, how the very same power is coming upon 
other churches. In 1866 God moved the heart of one 
man in Vermont, and by him He touched other hearts, and 
they talked the matter over and issued a call for a con- 
vention of all Christians, in the city of Burlington, for the 
purpose of making a ‘‘ united effort to get nearer to Christ 
individually, and of consulting as to the best means of pro- 
moting a revival of religion in the churches.” They con- 
tinued three days, holding three sessions a day, many 
remaining, says Mr. Earle, in the place of meeting from 
nine o’clock in the morning until five in the afternoon, 
spending the time in prayer and inquiry for entire conse- 
cration to Christ. At the close of the first sermon on the 
first day, “ about fifty ministers came forward and knelt at 
the altar, making then and there, an unconditional sur- 
render of themselves to God.” From that time Christians 
were led into a higher life, and “the sensible presence of 
the Holy Spirit was at times almost too much to be borne ; 
and the whole audience would be melted into tears, or 
feelings would find vent in sobs or audible expressions of 
praise.” Inquirers fer the fullness of Christ have so ear- 
nestly sought it, that there was not time even to eat. 
“ At the close of a sermon sixty or seventy testified that 
they had formally given themselves wholly and forever to 
God. Old gray-headed ministers tearfully declared that 
they were never in such a meeting before.” 

“ Earnest desires for personal holiness were expressed by 
all, especially the pastors of the churches. The most entire, 
solemn, and irrevocable consecrations were deliberately ut- 
tered by one after another. More than once about fifty 
pastors bowed together before God, pledging themselves to 
renounce all worldly ambition and all self-seeking, and 
consecrate themselves and their entire being anew to the 
service of God.” This was followed by the reception of 
an increased measure of the Holy Spirit and a new revela- 
tion of Jesus in all His fullness as their Saviour. 

“ Constantly increasing power was manifested from the 
commencement to the close. Frequently, the entire audi- 
ence was melted, and nothing but sobs could be heard.” 
“ When the opportunity was presented for persons to come 
forward for prayers, not less than two hundred took the 
front seats, and in many cases the midnight hour heard the 
voice of prayer in the dwellings and hotels.” Many felt 
that that was one of the most important meetings since the 
day of Pentecost. The influence of it was felt throughout 
the State and in other States, where similar meetings were 
bolden with blessed results. This account, taken mostly 
from the current papers, and more fully reproduced in Mr. 
Earle’s book, “ Bringing in Sheaves,” which every pastor 
and Christian would do well to read, shows that God is 
drawing the hearts of His people, irrespective of names, to 
a renewed consecration to Himself, that He is creating a 
hunger and thirst after the fullness of Christ’s love, and a 
fresh anointing by the Holy Ghost, and that He is satisfying 
this hunger by filling them with the Spirit. It shows also 
that the surest way to bring sinners to repentance, is for 
the Church to come openly and resolutely to the altar of 
entire devotion, and wait there for the purifying baptism. 

Shall these Pentecostal scenes be repeated at our ap- 
proaching camp-meetings and in our churches ? It is for 
us as ministers and members to say. God is true. If we 
come truly repenting and really forsaking our sins, He will 
graciously meet us. But God is not mocked. If we pre- 
sent ourselves at His altars with a divided, selfish, unre- 
pentant heart and an unsubdued will, He will reject us and 
cover us with shame and contempt. “ Arise, O Lord, into 


* Thy rest, Thou and the ark of Thy strength. Let Thy 


priests be clothed with salvation, and Thy saints shout aloud 
for joy.” 


“SLAVERY’S CHAIN.” 
Slavery’s chain’s done broke at last, 
Afric’s daughter sang to me, 
“ Slavery’s chain’s done broke at last 
Colored people’s got clar free.” 
Slavery’s chain’s done broke at last, 
Coal-black eyes they danced with glee. 
Slavery’s chain’s done broke at last, 
Free — sang she — from sea to sea. 
“ Slavery’s chain’s done broke at last, 
White souled darkeys black as night, 
Slavery’s chain’s done broke at last, 
Don’t you see de mornin light? ” 
Slavery’s chain’s done broke at last, 
Woman’s bonds and stripes are gone ; 
Slavery’s chain’s done broke at last, 
God is just, He will atone. 
Slavety’s chain’s done broke at last, 
Now untursed our banners wave ; 
Slavery’s chain’s done broke at last, 
Robe foul Hecate for her grave. 


Slavery’s chain’s done broke at last, 
Afric’s maiden sang again, 
“ Slavery’s chain’s done broke at last, 
Seraphs, chant the glad refrain.” 


“ Slavery’s chain’s done broke at last, 
Purchase of His blood are we, 

Slavery’s chain’s done broke at last, 

The Master died to make us free.” 


Slavery’s chain’s done broke at last, 
Lord and Saviour, kind and just, 
Pomp and pride must break at last, 
White or black we turn to dust. 
S. Apams Wieern. 
ee ee ae we TS 
HATING OUR BROTHER WITHOUT CAUSE. 
The late -bloody outrage on the Mississippi is thus de- 
scribed in the Davenport Gazelle : — 


The most fearful and bloody series of murders ever per- 
petrated on the Upper Mississippi River, and of a character 
never before known on a steamboat in these waters, were 
committed on the Northern Line steamer Dubuque, John 
B. Rhodes, captain, at and near the levee at Hampton, 
Ill., 7 miles above this city, yesterday morning. Five ne- 
groes, deck hands, were victims of the prejudice and 
ferocity of a crew of raftsmen, and were beaten, cut, and 
drowned. The steamer left Davenport at about 7 o’clock 
in the morning. She is known as one of the finest packets 
in her line. Her deck crew was composed of some thirty 
hands, some of whom were white, but the majority were 
negroes. When she left here, the mate informs us she had 
over 200 deck passengers on board, a third of whom were 
raftsmen, the remainder being harvest hands. She also 
had over 100 cabin passengers. The deadly riot com- 
menced a little after 8 o’clock as the steamer was nearing 
Hampton. Mr. Jones, second clerk, went on deck to ex- 
amine tickets and receive fares, and stationed a colored 
deck-hand named Moses Davison at the stairway to pre- 
vent deckers from going above while he was thus employed. 
Soon a rafisman, well-known as “ pock-marked Lynch,” 
attempted to ascend the stairs. Davison eee him, and 
after a brief quarrel, blows were passed. The mate, John 
F. Sweet, interposed and stopped the fight. Then, save 
loud talking among many of the raftsmen and by Lynch 
himself, there was no trouble for ten minutes or so. Davi- 
son stood one side and bore their insults without returning 
a word. By this time the boat was at the levee. At last 
the raftsmen formed a kind of ring on the forecastle, with 
Lynch in their centre, and Davison was hustled alongside 
of him, and commanded to fight it out. Lynch didn’t like 
the looks of Davison, and, calling him a d—n nigger, 
went for him with a chnnk of coal. In an instant, as if the 
matter had been agreed upon, as many as twenty-five of 
the raftsmen joined in the assault. The bloody work be- 
gan. Some of the raftsmen ran to the shore and armed 
themselves with chunks of coal, with which they stormed 
the colored men. But Lynch and one Ted Butler, witha 
dozen followers, commenced hunting the negroes on the 
boat. In the mélee, Davison escaped and ran up to the hur- 
ricane deck and secreted himself under the life-boat aft of 
the Texas. The Lynch gang went sweeping through the 
deck passages. The negroes scattered — some leaping to 
the shore, and some rushing for up-stairs. Two of them 
were caught aft of the engines, terribly pounded and cut, 
and hurried to the stern, and made to leap into the water. 
The passengers saw them sink immediately, and that was 
the last of them. The water colored with their blood as 
they went down. Their names were Wm. Olmstead and 
Clayton Jones. Both were from New Orleans. One negro 
was pursued along the starboard guards, across the rear of 
the boilers, to the larboard guards, where he was hit on the 
head with a piece of coal, caught, and beaten till he was 
nearly senseless. Then a half dozen villains seized him, 
ran him to the stern, and jumped him into the water. It 
was said by two lady passengers who saw him as he sank, 
from the windows of the passage in the rear of the ladies’ 
cabin, that his throat was cut from ear to ear! His name 
was not ascertained. The fourth negro who was murdered 
was pursued up-stairs, along the cabin guards, and across 
the hurricane deck to the other side, down to the guards 
and the stairs to the deck again. He fled towards the stern, 
was caught, and plunged into the river. As he struck the 
water a great piece of coal struck him on the head, and he 
went to the bottom. About ten of the n escaped to 
the shore and ran away unharmed, although several shots 





| After the murder of the negroes 
| raft fiends made a hunt for “ niggers.” They w 


were fired at them from revolvers. 
mentioned above, the 
andered all 


through the places and by-ways on deck, and along the 
guards of the cabin, and on the hurricane’ deck. At last 
Lynch spied Davison as the latter lay curled up under the 
life-boat. He cried out, ‘ Here’s a——son of a bitch.” 
Davison heard him, and turning the boat up, sprang out, 
and ran with a knife in hand toward the cabin stairs. 
Lynch cried, “ That's the one we want,” and with three 
others pursued him. Down on the deck went Davison. 
There Ted Butler tried to stop him, and Davison slashed 
his bowels with a knife. The negro then fled to the place 
where four of his fellows had met their death, and on his 
way was hit with a piece of coal. He jumped into the 
river, and paddled with his hands for a while, and kept his 
head out of water. Twomen set out from shore with a 
skiff to rescue him, but before they could get near him he 
ceased his efforts and sank! Passengers’ efforts for the 
saving of the negroes were numerous and successful. Sev- 
eral negroes were locked up in state-rooms in the ladies’ 
cabin. One instance is mentioned particularly. The Rev. 
D. C. McCoy, of Macomb, Ill., was in his state-room with 
his wife. A negro, nearly covered with blodd from a cut 
in his throat, fairly bounded through the open outside door, 
and cried “ Save me, do save me, Missis!” The lady, per- - 
fectly ignorant of the terrible work going on ouiside, imme- 
diately closed the door. In an instant, almost, she heard 
the tramp of men outside, and the cry, “Where is the hell- 
ion?” Then there was a rush back for the bow, and her 
patet was safe. He remained in the room more than an 
our. Mr. McCoy sponged his wounds, and bound them, 
and made the poor fellow as comfortable as possible. Sev- 
eral of the hunted hands were secreted in the Texas rooms 
by the officers. A Davenport negro, named Marshal White, 
was severely wounded. He had taken deck passage to 
McGregor in company with one Wm. Alexander of East 
St. Louis, and another colored man whose name he did not 
know. The three were standing near the machine known 
as the “nigger,” when the hunt began. Immediately six 
or seven scoundrels made for them. White jumped over 
some boxes and ran forward, and as he did so he was 
slashed with knives across the sides of his head and in his 
left thigh. He went on up-stairs, however, and was hid in 
a state-room by Bill Henderson, the bar-keeper. Alexan- 
der escaped with but two or three bad bruises on his back, 
caused by heavy chunks of coal which alighted on him 
with too much force. He owes his salvation to a young 
lady who locked him up in her state-room, for the rafts- 
men would have had him sure had it not been for the nar- 
row passage-way at the wheel-house, which hid him as he 
entered the state-room. What became of the other negro 
is not known. It is more than probable that he was killed, 
as he has not been seen since the villains came upon him. 





‘* We may talk,” says Nettleton, “of the best means of 
doing good, but after ail, the greatest difliculty lies in doing 
itin a proper spirit. Speaking the truth in love, in meek- 
ness instructing them that oppose themselves — with the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ, 

I have known anxious sinners drop the subject of relig- 
ion in consequence of a preacher addressing them in an 
angry tone.” 

“I never was fit,” says Payson, “to say a word to a sin- 
ner except when I had a broken heart myself, when I was 
subdued and melted into tenderness, and felt as though I 
had just received pardon to my own soul, and when my 
own heart was full of tenderness and pity.” 

This is a most important truth, and never to be forgotten 
in our dealing with men as to their personal salvation. 

In our struggle with heresy we must be careful that the 
principle does not sap our manliness, or degenerate into 
cant. 





“ Perhaps three months ago, a man came to see me, who 
said: ‘I am one of the wickedest men in the city of New 
York. I have lived a life of crime. 1 have been constant- 
ly in prison. Four times I have served out a State’s Prison 
term. And here [ am. I want to be a Christian man.’ 
‘ What on earth brought you so far up town, tome? why 
did you not go to a minister near?’ ‘I don’t know why I 
came up, but I want to see you and talk with you. The 
fact of the matter is, when I was in prison I heard that you 
were being tried — and I thought that we had somcthing in 
common!’ Well, that man, through the very agencies 
which have been described, has been entirely recovered. 
He was engaged to a woman who, through all his career of 
crime, had been faithful, and true, and loving to him; whose 
influence has always been on the side of godliness and vir- 
tue, who has restrained him with all the power of her aflec- 
tion, and while be has been incarcerated, has been patiently 
waiting for him. This woman has now become this wife. 
We got them a little house, some furniture, and put them in 
it, and the other day this man, whom many of us have feared 
to meet, and whose very name, if I were to mention it in 
the city of New York, would be recognized, came to join in 
church fellowship with my people. His aged father came to 
my study and said, ‘I bless God that He has given friends 
in this great city to my poor outcast boy! He was lost, and 
he is found again; he was dead, and is alive again.’” — Rey. 
Mr. Tyna. 





The Liberal Christian has this most just word. We hope 
soon to see this curse removed: —“ ‘The smoking-cars on 
many of the railroads have degenerated into drinking and 
gambling saloons, the whiskey flask being considered an in- 
dispensable accompaniment to every game, and when green- 
backs are scarce, men play to see whose flask they shall 
drink out of. So what begins in smoke, ends in fire of the 
most literal and destructive sort, and a great many youn 

men, and even boys, are getting badly buraed in mind anc 
soul, as well as in pocket and reputation. If the railroad 
companies do not abate these drinking and gambling nui- 
sances, which, under the name of smoking-cars, entice the 
unwary and ensnare the unsuspecting almost before they 





know it, the authority of ation must be invoked to 
abolish them altogether. , 
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McLAIN TO McCALL.* 
O! don’t you remember the church, dear old Mac, 
Where each other we oft used to greet ? 
And the little low room underneath it, old Mac, 
Where we brothers-in-arms used to meet ? 


A bomb-shell had torn through the roof of the church, 
And one swept the cornice away ; 

And the fences and trees and the stairs and the gate, 
Were falling in rapid decay. : 

But we cared not for this, while within the old walls 
Our voices together would thrill ; 

Our voices! though some are now silent in death, 
In my heart they are echoing still ! 


O, “ the boys ” — dear old boys, how my heart turns to you, 
And my eyes at your mem’ry are wet ; 

O, the names and the deeds of your brave hearts and true, 
May our country like me ne’er forget! 


And don’t you remember the “ Social,” dear Mac, 
Where the eagles and stars shone so bright ? 

And the girls, those who taught young ideas to shoot, 
How they joined in our revels that night ? 


There the wit flowed like wine, and with mirth crowned the 
feast, | 
Till the merry night merged into morn, 5 
And the old year had fled like a dream of the past, 
And the new year of troubles was born. 


Now I’m watching alone for that new year to die, 
Its moments are hurrying fast ; 

And it seems the next year must be stormy and dark, 
As the five troublous ones that are past. 


We were three who slept snug ’neath the “ Storm Flag ’”’ last 
year ;— 
Now one sleeps in old Tennessee, 
And shall not his name and his blood be a cord, 
Still closer to bind you and me ? 


Come, let us, old comrade, in confidence pray, 
That our Father of justice and might, 

Will so mould the wrath and the passions of men 
As will cause them to speed on the right. 


And I know you will join me in vowing, old Mac, 
That as long as the staff holds a rag, 
Though the rulers should ali leave us out in the cold, 
We will stand by our glorious old flag. 
Last Niourt or 1865. 
* McLain, McCall and Collins, the last shot in Tennessee, were three 
brave and warmly attached soldiers of the war for Liberty.’ The first 


composed these lines. What armed host had ever such men as made up 
ours? 











Hor the Children. 


—o 
ON MOUNT PINCIO AT ROME. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


“If my silk dress only gets here in-time, as the mantua- 
maker has promised, I will go with pa and ma out to-day 
on Mount Pincio.” 

These words were spoken by a little Russian girl, who, 
with her parents, was spending a few years in the great 
city of Rome. Very frequently they all drove out together, 
and had a delightful time viewing the ruins and other 
great sights in that city. The little girl’s name was Al- 
vina, and it was always her greatest pleasure to appear in 
the streets dressed in splendid style. Her parents, how- 
ever, were very plain people, and saw the folly of keeping 
up too much show. 

Two o'clock came, and then three, and yet the new silk 
dress did not come for Alvina. At half past three the 
carriage was to start, and if the dress did not come, she 
would have to stay at home, By and by the beautiful 
coach, with a splendid pair of horses, stood before the door, 
and as Alvina saw her father and mother get in, the tears 
came to her eyes, as you may well imagine, Her father 
had just bought a book describing the Romans in their va- 
rious —- and giving a history, in pictures, of all the 
great changes which the old city had passed through. 
Now this book, Alvina Gout, Gabe prove sng 
pensation for the ride which she had missed, and there- 
fore, after her grief had somewhat passed by, she went to 
looking at the pictures. Here she saw the purple robes 
of the old Romans, ornamented with gold, and their hair 
sparkling with jewels and pearls. In the midst of a 
crowd of splendidly dressed people, she noticed a beautiful 
woman, clad in simple country costume. In fact, her dress 
was nothing but beautiful, fine, white linen; and, if any- 
body had asked Alvina which was the prettiest figure on 
that page, she would have said it was the one clothed in 
white linen. Now this woman, thus simply clad, was the 
daughter of the great Scipio, the conqueror of Africa, and 
the mother of the celebrated Gracchi. Alvina now re- 
membered that’she had read the history of Cornelia, and 
how the,latter, when asked by af dlatemtaed person 
where were her jewels and pearls, showed them her two 
sons, and declared that they were her greatest and only 
ornament. Strange to say, the grandly dressed lady who 
askedjher the question, and who stood before her, did not 
appear pleasing to Alvina at all. 

After this picture there came still others, showing how 
the Roman people began to decline, and to be overcome 


by their enemies. Among other illustrations which she 
met with, was a splendid palace, in the garden of Lucul- 
lus. This palace seemed to be ornamented almost beyond 
the power of man, and the description of the feasts held in 
it greatly excited Alvina’s fancy ; indeed, she could hardly 
believe that she was reading the truth. The Romans, with 
their heads ornamented with wreaths, lay on downy beds, 
and ate their dinner. They were surrounded by theat- 
rical players, declaimers, and dancers. all of whom, by the 
exercise of their arts, tried to make the people forget 
how much they were cating; and no wonder they ate 
and drank too much, and that many of the people who 
dined at the table of Lucullus died shortly after leaving 
the palace. 

Then Alvina also saw a picture of the burning of Rome, 
which had been caused by the cruel Nero, in order tha+ 
his name might be glorified by the new buildings which he 
intended to erect. The fire raged for a whole week, and 
the wicked man threw all the blame upon the Christians, 
whom, besides other cruelties, he caused to be pierced 
with red-hot irons, cast to the wild beasts, and tied up in 
pitch cloth, and set fire to. 

In this way Alvina was spending the time while her 
parents were taking their drive to Mount Pincio; and she 
almost forgot her recent disappointment, so great was her 
interest in what she was now reading about and seeing. 
Suddenly she heard an organ-grinder at the window, and 
after finishing the picture that she was looking at, left the 
book lying open, and went to the window to hear the mu- 
sic. While she was listening, she saw a girl come by with 
two children. This girl was the nurse who took care of 
the children of a wealthy friend of Alvina’s father, and 
hence she knew the girl and the children as soon as she 
saw them. She always kissed the two children every time 
she saw them, and she thought it would be too bad to let 
them go by then without running to kiss them. So she 
hastened down-stairs, kissed them, spoke to the girl hav- 
ing charge of them, and was about to run back again. 
But she noticed that the nurse looked very sad indeed, as 
if she had been crying. 

What is the matter with you to-day, Clola?” 

“O my mother is very sick,” she replied, “and has 
sent forme to come and stay with her to-day, but as my 
mistress; when she left home this morning, did not know 
anything about my mother’s sickness, she told me to take 
the children on Mount Pincio; and therefore I must obey 
her.’ 

Now Clola was a Roman girl, and her mother was a 
very poor woman, living in one of the dirtiest and narrow- 
est streets of the city. She, however, seemed to be a good 
girl, and had been some time in the employment of the 
friends of Alvina’s father. Alvina answered her, — 

“T am sorry that your mistress does not know that your 
mother is sick. What can I do for you?” 

“©, you cannot do anything. I must, of course, take 
the children up to Mount Pincio, for if I did not do it I 
should lose my place. Besides, there is nobody to take 
care of the children if I do not do it.” 

Just then a happy thought struck Alvina, and she de- 
termined that she would relieve Clola of her charge that 
afternoon. So she said to her, “I will take care of the chil- 
dren, be responsible for them, and take them on Mount 
Pincio. Then I will take them back home again, and you 
can go and spend the remainder of the day with your 
mother. Take her this little piece of gold, too, and may- 
be it will help her along.” 

With that, Alvina took a little piece of money out of 
her pearl-covered portmonnaie, and gave it to Clola, who 
was delighted, and greatly surprised, too, to receive it. 
After this Clola hurried off to her sick mother, where she 
remained until nine o’clock that evening. 

But what became of Alvina and the children? She 
went up-stairs, dressed herself in neat and plain style, 
took each of the little children by the hand, and led them 
up the steps of the celebrated Piazza de Spagna, and then 
out along the beautiful street of Mount Pincio, where you 
ean overlook the whole city. The children were delighted 
at hearing the beautiful stories that Alvina had begun to 
tell them, and did not get tired by climbing the steps. 
By and by they were all three walking along the principal 
street on Mount Pincio, and enjoying the sights that at- 
tract the attention of everybody who goes there. After a 
time they sat down upon one of the stone seats under a 
tree, when Alvina began to make little wreaths for them 


great | out of green leaves, and to put them on their hats. After 


Alvina had finished making the wreaths, she saw her 
father and mother passing along in their beautiful carriage. 
Her mother noticed her in a moment. 

“ Why, what are you doing here?” she said, and then 
the driver stopped the horses. Her father looked at her 
in surprise, and her mother sprang out of the carriage, and 
thought that perhaps Alvina had lost her way. But no, 
she was not lost. As soon as Alvina told her mother all 
the circumstances, the good lady’s heart overflowed with 
gladness that she had a child who sympathized with the 
needy, and who, in a single afternoon, had learned the les- 
son, that making a great show is no virtue, and that often 
the best heart may be concealed beneath a plain exterior. 

The following year, Alvina and her parents left Rome, 
but the lesson which she learned there proved of more 
value to her than anything else which she saw in that 





grand old city. Clola still lives in Rome, but her mother 





has died. Yet she remembered until the day of her death 
the good little Russian girl, who sent her a piece of gold, 
and allowed her Clola to spend a part of a day with her 
when very sick. 


A WORD TO THE LITTLE ONES. 


On the island of Westport, Maine, in a family where 
Zion’s HERALD is read, is a wonderful dog called Jack. 
I saw and was told the knowledge Jack possessed. For 
instance, he was told to go aboard a vessel that lay at the 
wharf and fetch a bucket — he soon came tugging it ashore. 
Send him fora dung-fork, he would select it out. So ofa 
hammer, from all other tools. Ifa boat gets adrift, Jack 
will swim for it and climb upon the bow, seize the painter 
and tow it ashore. So of other things. He was told to 
go down cellar, down he went. So, to lay down on a 
wheelbarrow, he soon was stretched out. Jack, in all 
these little errands, did not whine and cry, and call for 
some one else to do it, as too many children do. Jack 
was left to watch the house one day. A man came and 
attempted to go in, Jack took hold of the man’s clothes 
and held him fast — he did not bite him. He seems to 
understand all the common affairs about the premises, and 
is always on hand, I knew a president of a college to 
call for a pint of neat’s-foot oil. The man asked for his 
dish. “ You may put it up in a paper,” was his wise 
answer. A learned tutor was asked by his mother to get 
some coffee. He was asked by the trader how much he 
would have. A half bushel he thought would answer. A 
learned divine came to my house for a bushel of hay, but 
could not tell the difference between a peck and a bushel 
basket. I attended the funeral of a boy who was left to 
take care of his father’s house while he went to a Quar- 
terly Meeting; he was enticed to leave, and went to the 
river to bathe and was drowned. The lesson this story 
would inculcate is, that children should be as obedient as a 
dog, should know a great deal more than any animal, 
and that none are too old to learn useful lessons. 








Uncie T. 
Enema No. 27. 
I consist of nine letters. 
My 9, 3, 2, 7, 8 is a reptile. . 


My 9, 6, 3, 4 may be found on the sea-shore. 
My 1, 6, 4 may you never be. 
My 5, 2, 7, 8 is used on the hay-field. 
My 1, 6, 5, 7 is a book in the New Testament. 
My 3, 2, 1, 8 we all have. 
My 2, 4, 6, 1 was in the Garden of Eden. 
My 4, 8, 9, 7 may be found in the school-room. 
My whole is an herb mentioned in Scripture. 
G. H. Lane. 


Answer To Eniema No. 26. 
Love to God and man. 





FROM HERE AND THERE. 
The Advertiser has a good parody which our young read- 
ers will readily recognize : — 
ODE TO A WATER-CARY. 
8 oe, sprinkle, water cart! 


preferred 
Sometimes in our face and eyes ' 


When the blazing sun is bigh . 
When the streets are very dry, 
Then you pour your drenching flood, 
Changing dust to sticky mud. 


Then the traveller in the street 
Owes to you his dirty feet ; 

He scarce can tell wich way to go, 
While you squirt and drizzle so. 





Through the crowded ways you dash ; 
Crossings and sidewalks both you splash ; 
For your drivers never care 
How they make bad people swear. 
As you really lay the dust, — 

you raise my own disgust, — 
Still as others take your part, 
Sprinkle, sprinkle, water-cart. 


CHILpREN A Biessinc.— I remember a man 
coming into my house at Waltham, and seeing all my chil- 
dren standing in order of their age and stature, said, “* These 
are they that make rich men poor.” But he straight re- 
ceived this answer: “ Nay, my lord, these are they that 
make a poor man rich ; for there is not one of these whom 
we would part with for all your wealth.” It is easy to ob- 
serve, for the most part, that none are so gripple and hard- 
fisted as the childless ; whereas those who, ee the mainte- 
nance of large families, are inured to uent disbursements, 
find such experience of Divine Providence, in the faithful 
management of their affairs, as they lay out with more 
cheerfulness what they receive. And wherein their care 
must be abated when God takes it from them to Himself, 
their faith gives them ease in casting their burden upon 
Him who hath more right to it, since our children are more 
His than our own. He that feedeth the young ravens, can 
He fail the best of His creatures when they cry to Him ? — 
Bishop Hall. 


The following advertisement in the N. ¥. Her- 
ald a few days ago: Wanted — A situation by a woman as 
a cook in a private family ; the family to be as high in’so- 


ciety as a Lord’s family is in E Apply at No. 125 
Went Twenty-fitth Street, between Sixth spat Beventh Av- 
enues. 


OO a a ee 
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CHICAGO COGITATIONS. 
Curcaco, Aug. 16, 1869. 

Is it time for the Metropolis to speak to her Puritanical 
cousin again? If so, there is no dearth of top’cs for conver- 
sation. Quite foreign to the subjects whi. are wont to 
engage the pens of Chicago scribblers, was the advent of — 

OUR CELESTIAL VISITORS, 
in the persons of the euphoniously cognomened Choy Chew 
and Sing Man, gentlemen of the Chinese persuasion, faithful 
children of Confucius, who represented two of the largest 
mercantile houses in China and San Francisco, and who by 
the opening of the national line of communication between 
Boston and the Golden Gate, were led to travel eastward to 
view the land and see what good prospect there might be in 
the way of future possibilities and probabilities for a trade 
between them of the “flowery realm” and us of the “ dol- 
lars and cents” predilections. The day of their arrival they 
were lionized on Change, and at 12 o’clock, meridian, city 
time, Chicago and Canton shook hands, the former represented 
by the Board of Trade, and the latter by Messrs. Chew and 
Man. During their stay in our city they were dined and 
wined and shown the “ elephant,” as only Chicagoans know 
how to exhibit the animal. By their quiet, gentlemanly, and 
unassuming manners, they made a most favorable impression 
upon all with whom they came in contact. Neither were they 
lacking in intelligence of an order to attract the attention and 
command the respect of our best citizens: Both of them 
speak English, and Mr. Chew had occasion to make several 
short speeches while here, all of them eminently sensible and 
to the point. They were no less charmed with what they 
saw, and with the attentions they received, than were their 
hosts delighted to pay every possible attention. They have 
gone still further east, and the “ Hub,” we believe, is on their 
visiting list. They are deserving of any courtesies your citi- 
zens may extend. 
OUR TERRESTRIAL VISITORS. 

The world is made up of “all sorts,” and the world afore- 
said is successfully epitomized in this city of ours. The ex- 
citement consequent upon the visit of the celestials had not 
subsided, when we were overrun with an influx of terrestrials, 
of the Teutonic persuasion, commonly known as Turners, chil- 
dren of Father Jahn, who holds the same relation to these that 
good Father Adam does to the human race in general. The 
seventeenth annual Turn Fest of the North American Turner 
Bund, was held here, from the 7th to the 11th instant, and 
something like 2,000 out of the 10,000 Turners in the coun- 
try, representing about half the entire number of societies, 
and from every section of the country, were in attendance. 
Some one may possibly ask ‘‘ Who are the Turners?” They 
are Germans organized for the purpose of practicing healthy 
sports and gymnastic exercises, and who, during the war for 
the Union, were foremost among our foreign citizens to rally 
to our common standard. It is to them that we owe the fact 
that Missouri did not follow the example of South Carolina. 
Their Fest was a great occasion for them, and consisted of 
prize contests for excellence in their various exercises, and 
prizes in compositions and declamations, musical entertain- 
ments, and a general good time. While there is much about 
their jollifications that is reprehensible,— their Sabbath-break- 
ing and their intemperance,—yet we must grant that no 
other people can gather in crowds of 20,000, drink incessantly 
for four days and nights, and keep good-natured, and we all 
must admire their fine physical development. We have 
much to learn of them, and they, in turn, have much to 
learn of us. To sum up we will give the conclusions of an 
editorial on this subject, from the Evening Journal: — 

“The German Turners believe in mind, muscle, and merri- 
ment ; Americans believe in dollars and cents, never-ending 
work, and good morals. When these several elements, nat- 
urally antagonistic, shall have become properly combined, as 
they will within a few generations, the result will be a most 
desirable desideratum.” 

THE ECLIPSE 
came off in our part of the world “ according to programme.” 
The only complaint we heard in regard to the matter was 
that it was not total at this point. The Post of this city ex- 
plained the matter in a hardly complimentary manner, by 
saying that probably “God Almighty did not dare trust 
Chicago alone in the dark so long!” 
“ CALIFORNIA FRUIT” 

is a sign that every corner stand, and every street peddler 
flaunts in your face. You may, or may not, be aware that 
Chicago now enjeys the best fruit market in the world. To 
it all climes and sections are tributary. We prided ourselves 
when, in addition to an excellent supply from our immediate 
vicinity, Southern Illinois commenced sending her rich pro- 
ducts. When St. Joe, Michigan, opened up her wonderful 
wealth of peaches and small fruits, we thought that then, in- 
deed, we were fully blest in this regard. The Pacific Rail- 
road now pours the wealth of California’s unrivaled produc- 
tions into the lap of Chicago, and what more can we ask ? 
At every corner fruit stand, “Egypt” and “ Eldorado,” 
Cuba and California, Michigan and’Mobile, all meet in tempt- 
ing array. Peaches, pears, plums, apples, blackberries, 
grapes, apricots, melons, bananas, oranges, lemons, — Don’t 
you envy us? ‘There, dear Heravp, this pencil would 
dance on over the paper, for 1 don’t know how long. But 
I kindly restrain its exuberant desire to spoil good paper, 
and the temper of your readers, and reserve other topics till 
another time. Roxio RAMBLER. 





—_— 


THACKERAY’s CompLerE Works. Twenty-two volumes,{crown 
octavo, illustrated. Smith, Elder & Co., London; Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Three editions of Thackeray's works appearing simultaneously 
before the American public from three leading houses, testifies to 
his growing popularity. It was with difficulty, a few years ago, that 
one house could dispose of its edition. The regular novel reader no 
more enjoys Thackeray than he does Emerson or Edwards. The 
thousands and millions that devour the thousand and million stories 
of the day, turn away from him with instinctive repulsion. He is 
“caviare to the multitude.” His compliment to Dickens was a sar- 
casm: ‘My children love to read Mr. Dickens a great deal more 
than they do me.” It is so with the children of all ages that seek 
for rest and find none in the realm of fiction. Even Dickens is too 
high for them. He is too much of a genius, too little of a horrorist 
to suit their burning appetite. He yields to that demand sometimes, 
and too often for his own genius, gives us the swollen and unnatural 
tragedy as a bonne bouche to the regular novel reader. But his best 
and most enduring parts are not in this “ Ercles vein.” Not the 
wreck in “‘ David Copperfield,” or the murder in “ Oliver Twist,” are 
the best known and best loved passages. The humor of dialogue, 
and the pathos of incident and description, outlive them all. That 
he knows this, his readings show. Thackeray has no startling pas- 
sages. His Waterloo in “ Vanity Fair” is as cool as Wellington or 
Napoleon. Victor Hugo's Waterloo in “ Les Miserables,” is as hot as 
the thick of the fight. He has slight catastrophes in “ Arthur Penden- 
nis” and the “ Newe.mes,” but the model novel reader and novel 
writer would never find them. His stories are characters and con- 
versations, with a subsarcastic moralizing of the author flowing 
through them. His style is wonderfully fitted to his genius. It is 
clear and calm, pungent and poetic. Figures come regularly to it as 
the beasts to Noah. There is no disturbance in his soul; or at least, 
in his pen. He is called cold, and certainly is not hot; but he is 
genial, has an eye and heart for every good word and work, except 
that with all the British novelists of his day, and with too many 
literary men of every day, he has no apprehension of a devout, ear- 
nest, religious life; he knows not the Church or its ministry except 
obliquely. He never got within the Church spiritually, which failure 
he so sadly paints in that pretty bit of a poem “ At the Church 
Gate: — 

“ Although I enter not, 
Yet round about the spot, 
Ofttimes I hover. . 


** But suffer me to pass 
Round the forbidden place, 
Lingering a minute, 
Like outcast spirits who wait, 
And see through Heaven’s gate, 
Angels within it.” 

His wife, it is said, was deeply religious, and touched with insan- 
ity. She used to go to Methodist meetings, get excited, and shout 
vociferously. He, we are told, indulged this foible, and sent his 
daughters with their mother, to care for her. As she would not have 
been allowed to do anything wrong in those Methodist meetings, it 
is doubtless true, if the story is, that she was an earnest Chris- 
tian woman; and had he gone with her and taken his daughters 
also, had he become also a devout member of the same body, his 
writings would have lost nothing of their pith and power, while they 
would have gained in breadth and depth and height. As it is, he 
is undoubtedly the finest master of fiction and of style in this gen- 
eration, and in some respects of any. His soul is in his work, 
which is not usually the case in Scott; he loves his men and 
women. They are bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, and spirit 
of his spirit. How he clings to the awkward but tender and most 
manly Major Dobbins. Again and again, in book after book, he is 
brought forward. How warm is his attachment to that purely hu- 
man “mixture of earth’s mould,” Arthur Pendennis. He never 
lets him die, after he is once born. Equally ardent and ever more 
ardent is his attachment to Warrington, the best specimen of a news- 
paper man ever created, sharpest of critics and warmest of friends, 
saturnine as Giant Grim, and jolly as Jack the Giant-killer. It is 
only surpassed. by that more surprising fact, that its fiction of a 
name has been adopted by a writer who reproduces with startling 
exactness the very perfection of that character of Thackeray’s im- 
agination, and whom Thackeray would have rejoiced to see thus 
animated in Yankee flesh and blood, and “doing” his pet in the 
columns of a Yankee journal. Equally loved of him is Ethel New- 
come and her uncle, the best character that modern fiction has 
painted. Laura Pendennis, motherly and girlish, is a favorite. So, 
even, is shrewd, hard, but somehow womanly Rebecca Sharp, who 
fights her fight in poverty and contempt against fate with a sad 
grimace on her smooth, set features. He grew in tenderness as he 
grew in years. No work of his is more genial than his last — 
“ Roundabout Papers.’’ They are written in the Johannean spirit. 
It would seem as if he were an old man leaning on his staff instead 
of a middle-aged man only rising fifty. : 

His st: le grew warmer without growing less clear. An Indian 
Summer leat and calmness possessed it. It is the model for a fault- 
finder. Lie sets down faults; for he is a critic ever, but he does it 
smilingly and softly as a beloved physician treats his patient or 
Izaak Walton his worms. 

This collection is superior to all others in the market in many 
particulars. It is nearly complete. Some fragments are yet un- 
collected, for he was for many years only a sort of penny-a-liner, 
a Bohemian and fugitive of the press, pushing his wares upon” any 
market that would accept them, and at any price he could get. 
Unlike Dickens, who sprang instantly to fame, he was a long time 
toiling up that steep. Yet most of this early work is here brought 
together. It contains all his illustrations. These are often better 
words than the text. He is the only satirist that united pen and 
pencil. Hood had both gifts, but he was a caricaturist, not a critic 
or reformer. Only a few times did he cease to be clown, and, as in 
the “ Bridge of Sighs" and “ Song of a Shirt,” become a reformer. 
Thackeray, though the latter directly, was indirectly: his scorn of 
snobbery being in itself, like Voltaire’s scorn of priestcraft and 
kingcraft, the essence and spirit of reform. His pictures are lessons. 
They are admirably done too, and show a better gift than Cruik- 
shank’s, as quiet, elegant, and effective illustrations. This is finely 


by Sever and Francis and sold out to Harpers, that»promised to be 
superior to this. Perhaps some day the rival publishers of Dickens 
will give us as gooda Thackeray. Yet we shall hardly need it, for this 
edition is as cheap as their best Dickens, and as handsome. Every 
one who wishes to learn the art of expression should study Thack- 
eray. Every one who loves a true and honest pen, a broad and fine 
culture, a rare genius for characterization will read him. Libraries, 
public and private, will not be satisfied with anything short of the 
only complete and elegant edition of the most scholarly, most fin 

ished and mest human of British novelists. 


Morsy THe Farry, by Jean Ingelow. HosriraL SKkercues 
by Louisa Alcott. Roberts Brothers have added two pretty books, 
to their youths’ library, both by bright women, both full of bright 
touches. “ Mopsy ’’ is a change on the old style fairy, and transforms 
her creatures into all sorts of natural states after the inward heart. 
“ Hospital Sketches” is the best flower the war has yet blossomed. 
It is the beginning of Miss Alcott’s strength, and has never been sur- 
passed by her. Some of the scenes are exquisitely touching. 
Scenes from real life, they are full of immortal life. It will be a 
book that will be more popular with our grandchildren than with 
us, for it paints one expression of the war in most vivid lines and 
colors. Let the Sunday-schools remember both these books. 

THE AMERICAN ConvVENT (Protestant Episcopal Publishing So- 
ciety), shows how great harm is done by Roman Catholic schools 
upon Protestant children. They take children of Episcopal parents, 
and by their subtle teachings transform them into Papists. The 
girl comes out hating father and mother, and coldly reciprocating 
their earnest love and tears. It is a sad, but needed book. Let it 
also go into every Sunday-schoel library, and especially into every 
parent’s hands who is deluded with the idea that better education is 
found in convents, and that no attempt is made to convert the pupil. 
Both are falsehoods. The best schools are Christian. Patronize 
them. 


THE MONTHLIES. 

Putnam's, for September, has a good show of readable and useful 
articles and is not overloaded or rather diluted, with fiction, like too 
many of our serials. Mrs. Hawthorne's ‘ Newstead Abbey” is a 
timely contribution to the Byron literature which has just now been 
revived by Mrs. Stowe. Prof. Chadbourne writes well on “ Colleges,” 
contending that “ College education, in its highest form, is intended, 
not so much to enable the student to secure a living, as life is, but 
to make life better worth the having.” Under the head of “ Shall 
the Red Men be Exterminated?”’ are published the notes of Mr. 
Vincent Colyer, who was sent out last winter to learn from actual 
observation the condition and needs of the savages of our Western 
domain. Some of lis descriptions remind one of Cooper's idealiza- 
tions. An account of the eclipse of 1806, from the unpublished 
papers of Cooper, will be perused with interest. Appleton’s Journal, 
monthly, part No. 5, is rich in illustration and matter. It will make 
a superb parlor book. Victor Hugo's asthmatic and hysteric novel 
is still gasping along. Blackwoud's Mi ine for August, from 
Williams & Co., and Good Words, from the same firm, are excellent 
numbers, thengh the latter might have better words if they were less 
fictitious; among its contributors are Amelia B. Edwards, Duke of 
Argyle, the author of “Friends in Council,” Henry Alford, and 
Dean Stanley. In Blackwood we have another of those fine histor- 
ical sketches of the reign of George II., Hogarth being the subject 
of this one. The other articles are Blackwoodish and respectable. 
“ Cant, a Monologue in the Vapors,” is evidently the result of the 
late liberal success of the Irish Church Bill. It has so soured Maga’'s 
stomach that he snarls at everything in general, and of course he 
can’t leave us alone. He says “the maudlin American accusa- 
tion against us of want of sympathy, is the very quintessence of 
cant.” So, having arrived at the quintessence, why go on growling 
for eight more pages? The Sabbath at Home, for September, has 
several good articles and some illustrations not so good, though 
Keble’s portrait is fair, On the whole, this is an interesting 
number of a magazine that should have extensive patronage, which 
we hope it has. The New England Medical Gazette is chietly de- 
voted to reports of :nedical societies. It believes in Homeopathy. 
Good Health, for September, by A. Moore, is a number of a really 
valuable work. It is adapted to the wants of the people, and is 
beautifully gotten up. Dr. Cornell’s practical articles in the editorial 
department will be appreciated. The Ladies’ Repository, for Septem- 
ber, presents a choice and varied list of contributions with a spirited 
portrait of the Queen of Delhi, one of the dusky beauties of India 
in illustration of Dr. Butler's valuable and interesting papers 
The 9th number of Zell’s Encyclopedia is full of valuable matter. It 
contains a fine paper on Boston, prepared by Dr. Shurtleff. This 
work is meeting with great and deserved success. G. L. Callender, 
No. 55 Cornhill, is the Boston agent. 





JUVENILES. 

The Riverside, for September (Hurd & Houghton), is as bright and 
beautiful as ever, its morning-glories having lost none of their dewy 
freshness and grace. All the articles in this number are well done, 
and the illustrations admirable. The Young Folks (Fields, Osgood 
& Co.), continues the “Story of a Bad Boy.” ‘Gardening for 
Girls” and “ Lawrence among the Iron Men,” are valuable articles, 
and will be appreciated. The illustrations are good but not extra, 
in this number. The Schoolday Visitor, from Daughaday, Philadel- 
phia, shows that our “ Friends” are not very far behind us in this 
class of reading. The articles are well-written and the illustrations 
spirited. This work has a large circulation and it deserves it. The 
Nursery keeps up its high standard with wonderful persistence. It 
is the best little child’s magazine in the world by all odds. John 
L. Shorey, Boston, is the publisher. Oliver Optic's Magazine (Lee 
& Shepard), is a great favorite with the boys. It 1s full of life, rat- 
tle, and adventure, and is kept up with spirit. 
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Ellerslie House Library, 4 vols., Carltou & Lanaban, 
Life of 8. Johnson, Adams, oy 
Good Health, for September, A. Moore. 
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The Radical. 
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THE NATIONAL CAMP-MEETING. 


We have one very good one, that is after one Meth- 
odist pattern, it itinerates. But there is an older one ; 
after another Methodist fashion, common with the 
older order of itinerants, it is located. The movable 
feast has been kept three years. The local one for 
almost forty. The itinerant one urges one Christian 
duty, the local, many. The itinerant has excellences, 
and perhaps defects of its own. So has the local. As 
the former has been dwelt upon very largely of late in 
all our papers, the latter deserves some commemora- 
tion. The National Camp-meeting, as its friends 
might significantly italicize it, is at Martha’s Vineyard. 

It is reported that a distinguished Unitarian minis- 
ter, after having visited one of our Conferences, re- 
marked to a Methodist friend, “I was struck at the 
Conference with the fact, that the whole procedure 
was original. The Methodist Church developed its 
whole life out of itself, Ours picked up a bundle of 
fragments from another body which we are vainly 
seeking to bind together.” Had this same visitor come 
to the Vineyard camp-ground, he would have seen 
another evidence of the vitality and originality of 
Methodism. Here, too, she has developed an institu- 
tion out of herself unlike anything else in the world, 
as original as the Pyramids, the Parthenon, or Co- 
logne Cathedral; and as beautiful. Emerson would 
hardly say, — 

“ The earth still bears the Parthenon 

As the best gem upon her zone,” 
if he once sauntered down these green aisles, with these 
tent-like boxes along their sides, so quaint and taste- 
ful, buried in foliage. Nothing can be more peculiar 
or precious, and some day the Hawthornes who de- 
scribe forgotten fames, like the Muster, the Stage-coach, 
and Brook Farm, will surpass themselves in painting 
the cozy perfection of Cottage Park, Forest Circle, 
Clinton Avenue, Trinity Park, Fourth Street Avenue, 
and other delectable nooks and vistas of the Wesleyan 
Grove. 

For such rareness of beauty never lingered around 
haunts Hawthorne frequented, as abides here. Cot- 
tage Park is an oblong full of trees, and lined with 
dainty cottages. No path runs through it. Teams 
creep in and around the trees to bring the luggage, 
and for no other calls. It is for walkers only, and sit- 
ters, and children. Even croquetists can hardly plant 
their game among its thick trees. It was on this park 
that the present Martha’s Vineyard was born. Fam- 
ily tents had become somewhat common, when Rev. 
Frederic Upham changed his tent to wood. A storm 
came, and wet through and blew down the cloth taber- 
nacles. Out of his box he walked serene, in the morn- 
ing, and rubbing his hands in his humorous and devout 
style, dryly remarked, “ Bless God forshingles.” Since 
then, “shingles” have become the fashion, though 
whether the blessing pronounced attends their progress, 
is a question admitting, like all others, two sides. 

The elegance of these cottages is often dwelt upon, 
but can only be seen to be known. The only architec- 
tures they suggest is the Swiss, and the chalet adapts 
itself easily to the fashion. But it is actually only the 
flowering of the tent. That is the original architec- 
ture. Its flap is changed into an arched door, its crest 
into a deep, projecting gable. One story high, with a 
peak, pitched roof, with one broad window in its front, 
all standing edgewise to the avenues, the ornament 
and diversity are all variations from or upon this base. 





Tents yet exist in spots, though all the new avenues 
are lined with wooden substitutes and outgrowths. 

This National meeting draws visitors and dwellers 
from all the land. Brooklyn has planted its Clinton 
Avenue here, and occupies it with its citizens. Hart- 
ford is largely represented by its publishers, preachers, 
and merchants. Indiana dwells here, and Ohio, New 
York city, and Boston. Its preachers are from all the 
land, as well as their auditors. And hardly a meeting 
occurs which testimonies from distant States do not 
enliven. This characteristic is uncommonly. precious, 
and gives it a character all its own. 

It is a devout place. While religious efforts are not 
put forth, religious influences prevail. The night and 
morning meetings are very fully attended, and are very 
delightful occasions. For weeks these services go on. 
It is a summer resting-place, a Newport and Saratoga 
opened and closed daily with prayer. Nothing in 
these preliminaries could harm the regular meeting, 
though they might seem to them to weaken its faith 
and fervor. It is not wrong to have church sociables, 
though it is sometimes hard to join them to a revival. 
So this harmless rest and recreation, which is actually, 
so far as bodies and nerves go, almost a recreation, are 
not contrary, if not quite in agreement with the old- 
fashioned fervor of the camp-meeting. And such a 
meeting has crowned this year with its blessings; 
none superior for work and results has occurred else- 
where. Even if just the sort of the old meeting should 
not flourish, a good substitute may exist. If the Asso- 
ciation extend their camp-meeting over six weeks or 
two months in partial services, if they conclude the 
season, the last week in August, with a holy convoca- 
tion, to which all the nation is invited, they may 
make this a newer and grander meeting than ever it 
has been, or than any other in the land. New grounds 
are purchased for a new village of tents. Seventy 
acres of woods, looking out over the sea, are being laid 
out in lots, thirty-five feet by seventy, on radii and con- 
ceutric circles, that centre in a thick wood, where 
preaching will be held. Ifthese brethren will secure 
the profits pf their enterprise to the Church, so that 
self shall not bewray their wisdom, and speculation 
destroy its religious character, they can build up here 
a Christian resort, that shall be novel, delightful, re- 
freshing, and sanctifying. May the future of the Vine- 
yard be more glorious than its early glory. Let it be 
a Christian summer home, where children sport, and 
the aged grow young, where harmless joys relieve the 
burdened spirit, and where morning and evening, in a 
rustic hall for every day, during all the summer, shall 
holy worship be enjoyed; where all the land shall 
meet in a Christian exchange, and where the season 
shall close with ten days of especial and exclusive ser- 
vice. Then let the proprietors close the gates, send 
forth all the occupants, and conclude the annual sixty 
days’ National Camp-meeting. 





WHAT SHALL THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 
DO? 

Prohibition is the question before the people this 
fall. Every foe and friend sees that. Leagues are 
forming, old and new, for the overthrow of our law. 
How shall this uprising of ruin be met? By putting 
the issue before the people. The right and best way 
is for the Republican party to adopt it, and then fight 
for it. That has again and again adopted views repug- 
nant to many of its delegates, and almost always those 
from this city. Messrs. Sumner, Wilson, Boutwell, 
Bird, Robinson, Claflin, Slack, and other managers of 
the party, have boldly declared the live issue, and 
compelled acquiescence. Thus Governor Andrew was 
nominated by the earnest efforts of Mr. Thompson, 
and other Prohibitionists, and against the efforts 
largely of the press,which now builds his sepulchre, and 
abuses his earliest and truest supporters. He was too 
radical for most of them. Thus the demand for eman- 
cipation, for arming the black man, for his suffrage, 
were forced upon a vigorous opposition by a determined 
leadership, and against all odds was it fought out tri- 
umphantly at the polls. What is the issue to-day? No 
Republican in Massachusetts believes it to be anything 
else than Prohibition. Shall that be accepted? 
Whatever the private opinions or practice of the lead- 
ers, they believe, almost unanimously, that this is the 





only policy of the State. Not only Messrs. Wilson and 
Claflin believe this, but Messrs. Dawes, Boutwell, Bird, 
Pond, Butler, Loring, and Robinson acknowledge it. 
The Commonwealth, their real organ, has always as- 
serted it, and though a late editorial hedged a little, 
yet it did not desert the principle. A faction is seek- 
ing to overthrow this law, its principle, and our lead- 
ers. It is, as usual, a Boston faction, with, as usual, 
an Adams at its head ; two this time, one inside, and an- 
other outside the Republican party, who are seeking its 
destruction in their own cold-blooded interests. They 
will seek to control that Convention. One of their 
leaders declares that he will fight four days before 
a Prohibition plank shall be adopted. _ Their purpose 
has been to adopt both a rum candidate and platform. 
It may be changed to accepting Mr. Claflin as inevita- 
ble, and opposing the Prohibition plank, working up 
the fight at the polls, and by secret leagues, and other 
operations, carrying the Legislature. If they thus 
succeed, Mr. Wilson knows well that he can never be 
their candidate for Senator. General Butler knows 
as well that he caunot be. The victory will be won 
with the vote of ram Democrats, and they and the rum 
Republicans will manage the party. From this source 
no favors to our real leaders will come. Even Mr. 
Sumner, though not a Prohibitionist, would receive no 
favor from them. ‘They are dead set against all prog- 
ress and righteousness. What shall our leaders do? 
Do Ricur! They have never been afraid before, 
why should they be now? They know the prov- 
erb: — 
“ Tender-footed stroke a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains ; 

Grasp it like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains.” 
They have often proved this true. Let them do so 
again. The Prohibitory Convention is commended 
for its fairness and respectability by such non-Prohibi- 
tion journals as Zhe Advertiser and Republican. That 
Convention urged the Republican party to accept this 
issue. Thus kindly but warmly it pressed this duty : — 

“18. The party that for nearly twenty years has controlled 
the administration of our State government is especially 
bound to recognize this principle, if it would continue to di- 
rect the counsels of the State. To its successful controversy 
with a gigantic national crime, should now be added its con- 
troversy with another crime, national no less than local ; and 
in which, if it is as faithful as it has been in that duty, still 
larger success awaits it than any it has received, froma grate- 
ful people emancipated from the thralldom of rum.” 

There is no threat, no demand, but only a manly 
and earnest appeal. Will it accept this? If it 
will, then its victory is sure. Its Committee can fill 
every town with speakers, as it has done when other 
issues were rejected by its own allies. It has hun- 
dreds of men who will leap to this warfare at its call. 
Crowds will listen to its addresses. Mersrs. Wilson, 
Claflin, Butler, Loring, Aldrich, Pitman, Thompson, 
Miner, Fulton, Eddy, Marvin, Parkhurst, Winslow, 
Manning, Needham, White, of Plymouth, Berry, Phil- 
lips, and Garrison, — there is no naming the speakers it 
can command. But if it rejects this gage of battle, if 
it attempts to fight this out without saying a word 
about it, if it compels the lovers and upbuilders of the 
party to keep silence as party men, then will the ex- 
istence of that party be endangered, and its leaders be 
in danger of overthrow. A Rum league, irrespective 
of party, may seize the reins of government, and cow- 
ardice meet its deserved fate. 

Let the word be spoken! Mildly, but clearly, sim- 
ply, but strongly, recognize the princip'e which Mas- 
sachusetts for thirty years has approved, and which 
only one of her favorite statesmen has presumed to 
deny or defy. Throw the banner to the breeze. Put 
the trumpet to the lips, and let us have an open fight 
under our chosen flag and leader. Then will tuis 
miserable Boston uprising be rebuked, as in the days 
when Burlingame crushed it beneath his triumphant 
foot, a new Michael, poised on the head of a new dragon ; 
as when Andrew overwhelmed it with the enthusiasm 
of Young Massachusetts, he led in victorious col- 
umn against fossil Beac6n Street, and State Street ; 
as when Sumner haughtily subdued it in that great 
Senatorial campaign of the war. Again and again has 
General Wilson organized victory for the right in 
Massachusetts. Let him do it once more, in this best 
of battles, in which his heart is deeply interested. 
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« Let age approve of youth.” The people love him yet. 
If he will take counsel of them, he will win for him- 
self their highest regards. Let the Converfion speak 
the word of the hour. As Maine has done, so may 
Massachusetts do. Prevent secession, prevent ruin 
by boldness. Grasp the nettle. 


i 


CHRISTIAN AND CLERICAL HONOR. 


The New York Advocate repeats the usual changes 
on the distinctiveness of Methodism, and the suprem- | 
acy of the clergy in spiritual matters, that have been 
repeated so often the last few years. How Methodism 
can be peculiar, and then like Roman Catholicism in 
its ministerial supremacy, as it suggests, and also like 
the Apostolic Church, is not clearly seen. But why 
repeat this argument a thousandth time, when one 
single fact answers it? Why, if the clergy are su- 
preme, did the clergy ask the laity if they would par- 
ticipate in the legislation of the Church? If the Pope 
asks his members if they wish to be represented in his 
councils, and they say “yes,” by a majority of more 
than two to one, would he dare then to deny that right 
on scriptural grounds? Would he dare to say, only a 
small portion of you have voted? though at the lowest 
count, one fourth of them had done so, and on a fair 
estimate of the usual voting class, two thirds of them 
had exercised the right of suffrage. What would be 
the consequence of his refusal to carry out his own 
pledges? How would his laymen, who had acted hon- 
estly at his suggestions, feel at such treatment? We 
beseech our brethren, as they love the Church, and we 
know it is above their chief joy, to pause before they 
go further in this warfare. The vote has ceased to 
make a few, anywhere, the leaders of this move- 
ment, whether ministers or laymen. Tae Cuurcu 
has spoken, spoken fairly, freely,decidedly. It abides 
by its decision. The minority raise no voice against 
the majority. They are too true Americans, Metho- 
dists, and Christians, to do that act. We beg our 
brethren not to revive this war. Dr. Curry, of the 
New York Advocate, says the papers are following it 
into line, in debating this question. They have been 
compelled to by the dangerous position it has assumed. 
Against their wishes have they been drawn into the 
fight. Every one of its own side, and they compose 
the majority of the official journals, had conceded 
the question except one, which had not spoken till 
after it did, and then spoke only neutrally, and did not 
oppose the vote. There would not have been ten 
words in THe Heratp on this side after the an- 
nouncement of the decision, but for this renewal of the 
war. So would it have been everywhere. We dep- 
recate this reopening. But if it comes, shall do our 
best to save the Church from bitterness of spirit and 
fierceness of internecine war. We shall stand by the 
famous Circular issued by Rev. Messrs. McClintock, 
Curry, Foster, and Peck, and which Dr. Curry, as 
editor of The Advocate, especially endorsed, which 
says :— 

“Tn addition to all previous action, a formal submission of 
the question ‘for Lay Delegation’ or ‘against Lay Delega- 
tion,’ is now made to the whole Church of twenty-one years’ 
old and upward, and the affirmative votes of a majority of those 
present voting are to be considered as meeting the conditions of the 
proposed change so far as that is dependent on the laity, answering 
the question implied in the phrase ‘ whenever the people should desire 
it”. . . But it may well be presumed from the re- 
peated acts of the General Conference, and the votes of the 
several Annual Conferences, as well as the unreserved opin- 
ions of the ministry everywhere, that should the lay vote 
show a majority ‘for Lay Delegation,’ the vote of the Con- 
ferences and the next General Conference will, with great 
unanimity and cordiality, make the proposed changes in the 
Discipline, and welcome our lay brethren to their seats in 
the highest ecclesiastical body of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” H ° 

And if the ministry of the M. E. Charch, through 
their representatives, under the lead of the excellent 
editor of The Advocate, have invited the laity to say 
whether they wish to enter her legislature or not, and 
they have said “ yes,” after the law the same authority 
most justly laid down, how can that ministry in any 
honor now declare that such a request is scripturally 
wrong, and must be disregarded? If our ministry 
should do this wrong, the result would be disastrous 
beyond measure. The Bible describes the man who 
is happy, and who ascends the hill of the Lord, as “he 


We trust every one opposed to Lay Representation, who 
voted for the submission of this question to the Church, 
will secure that blessing from the Lord, and, standing 
by their own act and word, will influence those of their 
constituents who believed with them, and voted in them, 
to thus “ascend the hill of the Lord, and dwell in His 
holy courts.” 





THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The book of Revelation, and the book of Nature, are two 
volumes by the same author. Time will be when the inter- 
preters of the latter will count their work, if not as sacred as 
that of the other, second only to it. Lately alarge number of 
the best minds in America occupied themselves for hours in 
discussing the principles on which lizards, and other animals, 
low in the scale of creation, are framed. It was because they 
revealed something, not elsewhere seen, of the creation. Men 
who were scattered along the whole line of the eclipse, have 
gathered up their notes, and hurried tg the meeting, which 
was made a week later on their account. They meet their co- 
adjutors, bringing with them the choice work of the year. 

Salem extends to them a worthy welcome. Her two court- 
houses are our homes. Her many libraries and reading- 
rooms, and one of the best museums in America, are at our 
service. At the station we are met by gentlemen with 
badges, who duct us to free carriages. We ride to rooms 
where several gentlemen give their whole time to anticipate 
our wants. Doors are open and tables spread for us in all 
the best families ; and, in the room under the Tabernacle, the 
supply of tea and coffee ate never exhausted or cold, and the 
hurried worker who cannot take time for more elaborate hos. 
pitality, never fails to find all he really needs. 

But one act of hospitality claims a special paragraph. Nu- 
merous roads bring us here from long distances, at half-fare, 
—all honor to them, — but the Eastern only runs a special 
train—an owl-train—solely for the accommodation of the 
most unprofitable of dead-heads, the sons of Minerva. 

Salem boasts that she is as near Boston as Cambridge is. 
A train leaves here nightly, at 11 P. m.; to carry gratis such of 
us as would spend the night in Lynn, Chelsea, or Boston. If 
“corporations have no souls,” the Eastern has certainly, in 
gentlemanly officers, as good a substitute as possible. 

This eighteenth meeting is well attended. Of the four 
chief lights of American science, Gray is absent in Europe. 
Torrey, Henry, and Agassiz are here, though the latter only 
presents papers. But there is no Wantofthem. We sit from 
ten to ten, with two intermissions, work in three sections, but 
we shall not get through. The dedication of the Peabody 
Academy of Science occupied one afternoon, in which we 
were willing listeners. We have space for no particulars till 
next week. But we are constrained to note one negative 
fact. Darwinianism is obtrusive when it exists. But three 
days have passed without revealing the presence of a single 
one in Salem. 

The almost entire absence of men from any of the former 
slave States, should suggest some painful thought. Can half 
a nation show not a single worker coming North, at the very 
period chosen formerly by Southern pleasure-seekers, to lord 
it over truckling tradesmen on a northern soil? I recollect 
having as yet met but one man from any of them, — from 
Missouri. 





WESLEYAN CONFERENCE AT HULL, ENGLAND. 


This ancient town is situated on the river Humber, on the 
east coast of England, a little north of the centre of the 
island. The people of this region, wiser than they know, 
adhere to the pronunciation of the ancient Gaelic, from which 
the name of the town is derived, and called it, “‘ ool.” 

It is said that you cannot get admittance to the House of 
Peers, in London, unless you know a Lord, or know some- 
body that does. Lacking that knowledge, I had little diili- 
culty in finding my way into the presence of that august body. 
I found far more in getting into the Wesleyan Conference. 
They constantly sit with closed doors; no one is admitted 
except ministers, and they only by ticket. Do the lords spir- 
itual ape the lords temporal ? 

I got into the “Great Methodist Temperance Meeting,” 
in the evening, more easily. I only had to pay twelve cents. 
The one thing that struck me through the whole proceed- 
ings was, that the people were far more in earnest, in this 
matter, than the managers of the meeting. The managers 
had selected a room that might seat five hundred people. It 
was thronged and packed beyond the doors, by those who 
were willing to stand from seven o’clock till ten. The speak- 
ers selected were mostly the “teetotalers of thirty years’ 
standing.” No really young man spoke. But the audience 
made the most of the material offered. Their enthusiasm was 
far beyond that of the speakers, or what the speaking seemed 
to justify, except in the case of Mr. Stevenson, the youngest 
man. Hardly a word was uttered about the sin of drinking, 
or selling. It all turned upon expediency and public welfare. 
God has given them Parrot-guns, and steel-pointed shells, but 
they use only popguns. 

Still, my impressions of the meeting were very favorable. 
Of the six hundred ministers present at Conference, three 
hundred are pledged abstainers. The lines are closely drawn. 
Every man is marked and known, and in a battle where com- 
mon sense, science, duty, and God are all on one side, the 
victory cannot tarry long among a body of men, so fully 
open to the influence of all these incentives to action. 





that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not.” 





But I fear your readers will think that they have more dif- 


ficulty in getting inside the Conference door, than your cor- 
respondent. Here we are, in a fair-sized chapel, a century 
behind in beauty, more than that in comfort, with one of 
those immense galleries, whereby the English manage to seat 
a third more people in a given space than we do. A platform 
has been built over the body pews, more than half way to the 
front gallery, and strrounded by a formidable railing. On 
the front of this sits Dr. Jobson, the President, Dr. Farrar, 
the Secretary, with his assistants, and in the rear, official let- 
ter-writers, ex-presidents, and other dignitaries. By this ar- 
rangement, at least one third of the seats in the house are 
rendered ineligible, and the audience is crowded about the 
doors and gallery. It has this advantage, however, the Con- 
ference is compact, and ready for action. 

“Six hundred ministers are drawn out of the fourteen hundred 
in England, Scotland, and Wales, to come to Conference, 
and do the business. They constitute a body much too large 
for its ready transaction. It is so difficult to entertain so 
large a body that some are sent five, ten, and even twenty 
miles, to sleep. 

At the ordination of ministers, the crowd has lately been so 
great, notwithstanding it was limited by the issuance of tick- 
ets, that they have been constrained to have two ordinations 
and charges to the candidates at the same time. There is so 
much business that the Conference usually holds about four 
weeks. An American naturally asks, why the work is not 
divided, every man allowed to attend Conference, the expense 
of reaching it lessened, and the blessings of its sessions dis- 
tributed ¢ The answer is, Conservatism forbids. 

But how does the Conference look and act? It looks !ike 
an assemblage of cultured, earnest, spiritual men, with very 
decided opinions, and with no fear of uttering them, even 
when known to be antagonistic to those of their next neigh- 
bor, in very plain words. Dr. Jobson, the President, is a 
heavy looking man, constantly reminding one of Father Lee 
Claflin ten years ago, quite red in the face, wide cheeks, small 
brain, with no eminent ability as a presiding officer, but of 
great power in the pulpit. Numbers were forward for prayers, 
the last evening he preached here, seeking forgiveness of sins 
in the presence of thousands. A holy unction seems to rest 
on very many of these grave and reverend seniors. 

How do they act? Very much like a Democratic caucus 
meeting, in a close district, i. ¢., like a regular English audi- 
ence. They crowd the aisles, they stand on cushions, and 
even backs of pews. When a man is speaking, one half of 
the hearers cry, “‘ hear, hear, hear him, yes, yes, no, no,” and 
the other half sibilate sh-h-A with tremendous energy. If there 
happens to be a moment's silence, somebody, fearing a noise 
will be started, says “sh-h,’ and half a hundred others join 
him in expressing their desire for quiet. And if one is partic- 
ularly moved, instead of wiping the moisture from his eyes, 
he blows it from his nose with a sound that might summon a 
small army to battle. It is an excellent assistance, however, 
to the English manner of speaking, which seems to require 
one half of the time, to determine what to say the other half, 
and it keeps the audience thoroughly imbued with the idea, 
that they are wonderfully helping the speaker, which is cer- 
tainly true in the matter of time. It also enables the speaker 
to feel the pulse of his hearers, and often determine whether 
to make a motion, or desist from his purpose. 

They have a habit of pronouncing the most elaborate eulo- 
gies, in the most measured and courtly terms, upon the pub- 
lie performances of each other. On three several occasions 
the past week, the Conference has spent from twenty minutes 
to an hour and ahalf, in listening to comments, mostly laud- 
atory in the highest degree, upon some speech er sermon that 
nearly all have heard. Some brother moves a vote of thanks, 
or a request for the MS. for the press, and sustains his motion 
with an elegance of diction and a delicacy of compliment, 
that often surpasses the triumph of genius referred to. The 
seconder of the motion frequently eclipses the mover, and the 
several supporters cap the climax. But as the compliments 
are all evidently heartfelt, never designed for flattery, and 
are received with blushing meekness by the recipients, it 
must be confessed that the practice cannot be strongly object- 
ed to. Probably no people on earth are so slow as the Amer- 
icans to tell a man he has done well. The French often rush 
to the tribune, fall on the neck of the successful orator, or 
bear him on their shoulders. Perhaps the British have found 
the safe and golden mean. 

The Conference seems alive to the fact, that it has as sub- 
tle and determined a fee in Popery as in Infidelity. It utters 
itself clearly on the Sunday question. All that it says on the 
subject of Temperance is good, so far as it goes. It meddles 
in public affairs, 30 far as to congratulate a member of Parlia- 
ment on getting the Sabbath and Ragged Schools exempt from 
taxation, and to congratulate the Queen on the birth of a 
grandchild, by solemn resolution. 

The Stationing Committee, numbering about fifty preach- 
ers, does not seem to have an easy time. Several drafts of 
stations are made and printed, before every round man avoids 
a square place, and every square man escapes being left in a 
round place. The t of di i d by these 
various abortive attempts to place men, and the surety that 
men may be frequently changed, is considerable. Add to 
this, that the Committee have to station themselves, and it 
would seem that the necessities of the New World had been 
the mother of a betier invention. 

Perhaps it is time for a few statistics. Members in Eng- 
iand, Scotland, and Wales, 345,326. Increase the past year, 
8,596. On trial, 20,396. Home Receipts for Missions, $548,- 
805. Foreign Receipts, $182,935. Total, $731,240. Minis- 
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ters ordained this year, 40. Died this year, 28. There are 
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82 districts, and 580 Circuits for about 1,400 ministers. 
Number of unconverted in the kingdom greater than when 
Wesley began to preach. 

Judging from nearly half a dozen sermons, I should say 
that the great vital truths of the Gospel are never lost sight 
of, and considering that the sermons heard may de, in a sense, 
called Conference sermons, I am surprised that they have in 
them so little of a broad, philosophical spirit, set on fire by 
the Holy Ghost. I know not but that the Wesleyan clergy 
are abreast with the thought of the age, familiar with its 
errors, prepared to battle its false philosophy, and ready to 
pour divine light through the thickening darkness of doubt, 
and pretended new religions. But if they are, they say little 
about it, in the very place where it should be said. 

A single word to any of my brethren who may ever visit 
an assemblage of British ministers. Bring your straight- 
bodied coat, razor, university and ecclesiastical parchments, 
borrow a neck-tie of the hotel waiter, and you will doubtless 
receive that hearty welcome, for which the English nation is 
supposed to be famous. H. W. W. 

Huu, Aug. 9. 





Rev. Dr. Webster, of Charleston, tells in The Methodist 
Advocate how sore vexed a clergyman of the Church South 
was on a late condescending offer to preach to a Methodist 
Episcopal congregation : — 

“ There are ci t fi tly ng here, developing the pe- 
culiar views of the chivalry on the appropriate ‘social position of thé col- 
ored people, which are often quite amusing to those who are not ivitiated 
into the refined mysteries of this mixed Southern society. A case of this 
kind recently happened at Lynchburg, in this State, between the minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. Rev. Joseph White was stationed at Lynchburg by the South 
Carolina Conf of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He had formerly 
been, for a season, connected with the Baker Theological Institute of this 
Conference, and is a young man of genti ly spp and irrep 
able character, although of a dark « complexion. While here he freq 




















“‘ property ” those fanatics “would utterly destroy.” How 
Christian-like those slaveholders and these rumsellers! That 
Convention had as its members judges, leading members of 
both branches of the Legislature, ministers of all denomina- 
tions, merchants of the highest standing and wealth, farmers 
and country gentlemen. Nota finer or better body of men 
ever gathered in this or any State for this or any cause. No 
paper honors itself by putting these Christian gentlemen be- 
low rumsellers, 


It will be seen by a notice in the Register that the corner- 
stone of the Methodist Episcopal Church, corner of Cam- 
bridge and Third Street, East Cambridge, Rev. Pliny Wood, 
pastor, is to be laid on Saturday next. It will be an interest- 
ing occasion. 

Camp-mEeTING. — We regret that by some oversight the 
reports of the Yarmouth and Sterling camp-meetings did not 
reach us in time for publication, this week. They were 
“times of great refreshing from the presence of the Lord,” 
when the Church was much revived and sanctified and many 
sinners were brought to the foot of the cross 





itintiainanhietiie 
MOTES. 

We are surprised at the approval which Judge Jameson’s 
decision meets with from the religious press. Zhe Congrega- 
tionalist, Advance, North Western and Central Advocates approve 
it. The Central says the Ciurch is “a voluntary association,” 
and therefore, like all others, subject to the ultimate control 
of the State. Far from it. ‘Lhe Church is a more vital insti- 
tution than the State. The arm of the latter should be raised 
to rescue any victims a false aud cruel Church holds in 
imprisonment, whetherin New York city asylums or Mormon 
harems. But it cannot touch faiths and doctrines, and the 





met Rey. James McMelion, of the South Varolina Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South. Some of Mr. White’s congregation asked Mr. Mc- 
Mellon to preach for them, at their church at some convenient opportunity ; 
and the time was fixed for some week-day evening. Mr. White was in waiting 
at the appointed time, and met Mr. McMeilon, and d d him to his 
pulpit, and then Mr. White, passing to the opposite side of the pulpit, took 
his seat with his white brother, who was in waiting to preach the sermon. In 
the mean time Mr. McMelion seemed quite uneasy, and finally turning to 
Mr. White, said to him,‘ I must have this pulpit ali to myself.’ Mr. 
White replied that God was no respecter of persons. Mr. M. replies: ‘1 
know that, but my people would be offended with me if 1 were to preach 
with you in the pulpit!’ But Mr. White, regarding the pulpit and con- 
gregation as peculiarly his own, and Mr. M. as the invited guest, declined 
to be ejected pre be pulpit, simply on account of his complexion. As 
he if to remain in bis seat, Mr. M. looked the 
things which ae not be fittingly uttered in the pulpit, and seizing his 
hat, he bolted from the house, followed by two white friends who came in 
company with him, and Mr. White was left to entertain his people as best 
he could under the circumstances.’’ 


Will he ever forgive himself for appearing in such a pulpit ¢ 
What will the Baltimore Methodist say to such an amalgama- 
tion of its own ministers with their late chattels and still 
cousins and brothers? How sublime a thing is prejudice ! 











Mr. Tourjee’s National Musical Convention will take place 
in Music Hall, Sept. 22d, and 28d. It will consist of two 
delegates trom each Musical Society in America. His circu- 
lar concludes with this statement and word of devotion :— 

‘* Where no society already exists, it is earnestly desired that 
one be formed without delay. Let the entire country be repre- 
sented in the Convention. Send list of officers, and names 
of delegates, to the undersigned, who will, where it is desired, 
furnish plans for the formation of societies, and any other in- 
formation relative to the proposed movement. 

“We are not alone in this enterprise. [t has been sub- 
mitted to many prominent friends of music from all parts of 
the country, who have given it their warm approval. Nor, 
though it emanates from New England, has it any sectional 
bias. It aims at nothing less than the national good. And 
we have a higher and holier incentive than the mere desire 
for the success of the cause of music, although this has been 
our life-work. Believing it to be the cause of the Church 
and that it may be made to contribute largely to its suc- 
cess, we commend it to His care who is the patron of the 
churches, and humbly yet hopefully invoke upon it the Di- 
vine blessing.” 

The Convention will be of especial influence on this art of 
arts. 





Crank University. — A new college with this title is 
organized at Atlanta. The Advocate of that ilk, thus an- 
its principles : — 





‘*Qur University flings wide open its doors and welcomes all, without 
distinction of race or color, to enjoy its advantages. 

Pretty good for The Atlanta. The Western must take care 
of it. It is getting as bad as Taz Heratp. When will the 
Kentucky Conference return to that first love? Long live 
Clark University. 


The New York Herald makes this comparison of the Prohibit- 
ory Convention, which Zhe Transcript quotes with evident 
approval : — 





“ Take the average of the bers of this prohibitive council and com- 
pare them with the same number of prominent merchants, whose trafiic 
they would utterly destroy, aud whose fortunes they would, if they have 
not already, ruin — and the advanti for pectability, ch , integ- 


rity, and the p of Christian-like virtues, would be found in favor of 
the latter.” 








The same paper used to speak in the same terms of the 
comparative merits of Abolitionists and the slaveholders whose 


l tical conflicts and disciplines that these create. ‘The 
Church is a power within, and yet superior to the State. 


The Independent is a little rusty on Genesis. It says Abel 
had no children and all mankind are descended from Cain. 
Not quite so bad. How does it know that Abel had no chil- 
dren? And if this were so, Seth and other sons and daugh- 
ters of the first couple, relieve us of the necessity of failing 
back on Cain. Perhaps it reckons him its parent as he built a 
city, and so was the natural father of New Yorkers and such. 
Brigham Young calling the negro the son of Cain, is bad 
enough without all of us coming under the same condemna- 
tion. 


The last Harper’s gives the last jokes of the last jokers of 
the last generation, Hood and Hook. Hood wrote in his last 
letter: ‘ Death stops my pen, but not my pensivn.” Hook, 
being asked to write something on the death of the king and 
queen of the Sandwich Isiands, which deaths happened near 
together, sent these as his dying words : — 

** Waiter! two Sandwiches!’ cried Death, 
And their wild majesties resigned their breath.”’ 


The Christian Register had some valuable remarks last week, 
on the dangers of infidelity and material prosperity. These 
words are forcible :— 


“We earnestly call on our pulpits to arm themselves for this battle 
between vital Christianity and its foes. It cannot be carried on by old 
methods, any more than victories can be gained by old weapons. We mus: 
have spiritual needle-guns, and rifled cannon. To your posts, then, brave 
men. Hold up the flag. In an age when unscrupulous men have places of 
trust and power, in a time when corrupt politicians and corrupt fiuaaciers 
have so much infil , the Christian p her must be bold and aggressive 
in his ecsnults on actual wickedoess. Let not the unbeiief growing out of a 
false philosophy, or the wicked which comes as a child of materialism, 
be tolerated fora moment. To waver in the hour of battieis to break ranks. 
Let, therefore, the world to-day be met, face to face, with a positive, ra- 
tional, spiritual Christianity. This is the need of the hour, and the world’s 
great hope.”’ 

What the German vote will yet lead us to, is revealed in 
these resolutions, which were unanimously adopted at a Con- 
vention of Germans at East Cambridge : — 


Resolved, That we are for the unconditional repeal of the Prohibitory 
Liquor and State Constabulary laws, because they are infringements upon 
the personal rights of citizens, and acts of despotisin. 
a That we oe all legislation iu favor of the holiness of the 
andi and we are convinced 
that tae Suede of ome in museums, public libraries, and other useful 
aud harmless recreation, Sundays, will moraliy tend to abolish intemper- 
ance and other abuses. 
Resolved, That in future we shall use all our influence against any can- 
didates for office, or party, who will not pledge themselves to act in couform- 
ity with these resolutions. 


Judge Pitman well says: 
many, or it will Germanize America.” It will vote as it talks, 
How shall Christians and Americans vote? God help us to 
see, and do our duty. 











Boat-racing is an old institution. Virgil’s most vigorous 
game is that of four boats rowing round a rock not far from 
the shore. Fun, fervor, crowds, and crimes are in his verse. 
Harvard and Oxford are Cloanthus and Mnestheus over again. 
Their oars are classic. And their very shouts might have 
been the Virgilian verse. There.is nothing new under the 
sun. 


A sailor brother at Yarmouth Camp-meeting, “shouting 
happy,” gave vent to his joy in the Methodistic and Pauline 
manner. Some irreverent youth laughed. He turned and said, 
“ When I am among the devil’s people, and hear them swear, 
I respect them and am silent, so when you are among God’s 
people and hear them shout, be equally respectful.” A nail 
in a sure place was that wise word. 


A vessel was recently found floating about the ocean with 
all her crew dead, or dying of yellow fever. When volun- 
teers were called for to board the death-ship, two colored 





men promptly came forward and offered their services. 


“We must Americanize Ger. 





One of the most desperate conspiracies we ever heard of 
was discovered on board the United States frigate Sabine, lying 
in the French por#of Cherbourg. To wreak their revenge on 
their officers, for some reason, the crew attempted to set fire to 
to the powder magazine, and blow up the ship. A lighted 
fuse, connected with the magazine, was discovered by a cabin- 
boy, and the fiendish plot frustrated. Twenty-two of the sail- 
ors were put in irons, and seven of them hung at the yard- 
arm. How far the officers themselves are to blame, we know 
not; butit is scarcely likely that such a horrible design could 
have been attempted without strong provocation. There is 
no knowing the amount of tyranny and cruelty practiced by 
men dressed up in gold lace, and “a little brief authority.”’ 
We trust the affair will be investigated. 


We learn, not from The Methodist Advocate, published at At- 
lanta, that a negro has been fined in that city for marrying a 
white woman. He must pay fifty dollars, or go into a chain- 
gang six months. He gets off then better than Jacob did, for 
he served fourteen years for his wife, and she wasn’t a white 
woman after all. “Our Atlanta brother thought the decision 
right, that pronounced such marriages valid. What does it 
say to this practical working of it! Shalla man go to jail for 
marrying the woman that he loves, and that loves him, good 
Atlanta ? 


The Universalist is one of the best advocates of Prohibitior® 
Its words are candid and weighty. Dr. Miner has his church 
with him in his earnest advocacy of this cause. 


The Commonwealth commends the action of the Prohibitory 
Convention, and thinks that favorable reference to Prohibi- 
tion can be made at the Republican Convention. It, how- 
ever, suggests that a moderation of the law be joined with a 
recognition of the principle. It had better acknowledge the 
principle, and leave the details of it to the Legislature. Any 
suggestions of essential modification will pot be approved by 
the people of Massachusetts. Give us the word, and call on 
the people to rally to it. 


PERSONAL, 
The “ Women don’t want to vote” argument is well an- 


swered in an incident narrated by Dr. Reddy in Zhe Northern, 
that occurred at Utica: — 





* An incident occurred in connection with this election that 
will not be forgotten. Sister Bushnell, one of the oldest and 
most respected members, ‘“‘a charter member,” was exceed- 
ingly interested in the occasion, and the event of the election. 
Sie was not weil, but intent on being present and casting her 
vote in favor of the change. She was present — was among 
the earliest to vote— had returned to her seat, and within 
live minutes was stricken with paralysis, and was carried 
to her home in a helpless condition. She is somewhat im- 
proved, but still disabied.” 

Just such enthusiasm, though not as harmful, we trust will 
be evinced when the sisterhood have a right to say whether 
a rum or a prohibitive representation shall go to the Legisla- 
ture. “‘ Sister Bushnell” should receive the thanks as well as 
the sympathies of the coming woman. 


It is sometimes said that all the Church papers have advo- 
cated Lay Representation and thus controlled the vote. This 
isa mistake. The majority of the General Conference jour- 
nals have opposed it, or maintained an unfriendly neutrality. 
Only three out of eight have advocated it, and only two 
have warmly favored it. Half of the official papers only have 
advocated it, This reform, like all true reforms, has grown by 
its own merit and not by any unnatural forcing process, lay 
or clerical. 


Rev. Robert Collyer tried his hand at a hammer and an- 


vil lately in a blacksmith’s shop in the country. He is called 
the great ex-pounder. 


Judge Bond, who is organizing the colored vote in Mary- 
land, has been charged with selling out to the Conservatives, 
but indignantly denies it. We believe him and hope that he 
will be faithful to this coming man in the American Church 
and State. 


A note from Rev. H. W. Warren, dated Penrith, Aug. 13, 
informs us that he was to embark for home on the 20th inst. 
He makes the following correction in the figures in his Hull 
letter on another page, where he speaks of the British Wes- 
leyan Conference : — 

No. of members in society 345,626 
No. of members on trial A ‘ P 20,596 
Increase during year ; 7 ; f ‘ P 8,146 


Bro. Warren adds : — 


“]T am in prime health, and having just eaten a substantial 


English dinner, am only hungry for a HERALD. 
the Highlands this Pp. . 


“ Phese hills are higher than they seem, 
Tis not the heavens that they upbear, 
But like some old and wildly rugged stair, 
They lead up to the land where all is fair : 

The land of which I dream. 


Dr. Isaac H. Hazelton, who was formerly connected with the 
McLean Asylum and the New Hampshire State Asylum, has 
opened at Mattapan a private institution for the treatment of 
nervous and mental diseases for lady patients only. ‘This es- 
tablishment i is organized on the method known as the “ family 
system,” which is now advocated by the ablest exponents 
of social science every where, and with which the reports of 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe have familiarized our people. Instead 
of congregating special classes in communities or large in- 
stitutions, it is argued that they should be treated in groups, 
in separate dwellings, and associate, as much as possible, with 
persons in a normal or ‘healthy state. Dr. Hazelton refuses 
to take more than five patients at a time, and devotes his un- 
divided attention to them. He is a young physician of high 
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attainments, unexceptionable character, and enjoys the entire 
confidence of the profession. We hope his experiment will 
be crowned with success. — Advertiser. 

Dr. Hazelton is well known to us, and we can recommend 
him as a skillful physician and a Christian gentleman worthy 
the confidence of all who may require his services. 








East SomEeRvILLE. — The Lord is reviving His work gra- 
ciously in East Somerville. The meetings increase in numbers 
and power, and seekers are asking for assistance and sympa- 
thy. Some of the brethren and sisters visited Hamilton, and 
there received such a baptism as, that, when they returned, 
they were constrained to speak of it, and as the fire was 
fanned thus, the flame burned brighter and took hold of other 
combustible matter, and the result is a clear, steady, burning 
light, which we hope will spread into a general conflagration 
in that town. 

Friday evening last, the regular prayer-meeting was espe- 
cially favored by the Divine presence. There was weeping 
for sin and rejoicing for deliverance. A large number of the 
brethren and sisters rose to signify their desire for the bless- 
ing of perfect love. The pastor is absent but the great Shep- 
herd is leading His flock forward, glory be to His name. 

This little Church has been signally favored of the Master. 
Satan has tried hard to destroy it, but the victory is with 
Zion. The clouds are dispersing, and the beams of the glori- 
ous Sun of Righteousness are pouring down upon this little 
vine, and we hope to gather an abundant harvest through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the labors of His children. 


New Beprorp. — The A. M. E. Zion Church, New Bed- 
ford, Rev. Mr. Washington, pastor, is enjoying a precious 
revival of religion. This is the third week of the work, and 
there seems to be noabatement. They have a crowded house 
all the time and seekers are coming forward in great num- 
bers. Rev. Mr. Hamer, of Washington City, had assisted the 
pastor for some days. Never was a work of grace more 
needed than this among the worldly hearts of New Bedford. 








Lap Delegation. 

—e—- : 
The following communication is from a leading minister of 
the Maine Conference, on Lay Representation. We have ad- 


mitted other brethren. It is but just that he should have a 
hearing. 


“As a member of the Maine Conference, I cannot quite con- 
sent to appear before the Church in the light in which, as a 
body, we are placed, by the communications presented by the 
excelient brethren, who, ‘in behalf of the Conference,’ have 
entered into an argument against Lay Delegation. Those 
brethren, as they themselves state, were appointed a Commit- 
tee ‘to furnish the facts bearing upon this question,’ and 
therefore, in entering upon it argumentatively, they, just be- 
fore the vote was taken, and too late for any reply or explana- 
tion, committed the Conference against Lay Delegation, when 
we had already, in the words of the Committee, ‘ declined to 
take any action which might influence the popular vote, either 
for or against the proposed change.’ 

“It is claimed, indeed, that ‘the Committee carefully avoid- 
ed any discussion of the merits of Lay Delegation.’ But, in 
that very first article, the argument is entered upon, and fol- 
lowed up in succeeding articles. Not only are the ‘ grave 
mistakes’ of the offending Circular ‘ corrected,’ and its author 
severely rebuked ‘in behalf of the Conference,’ but, as already 
said, the Conference, as a body, is made to throw its influence 
against the approaching vote of the laity. In this they have 
exceeded their commissien ; and while I do not profess to 
speak in behalf of the Conference, yet, as a member of the 
Conference, I wish to enter my protest against an unauthor- 
ized committal of the body to anti-Lay Delegation. 

“ Besides, 1 cannot consent to be supposed to support the 
fallacious reasoning with which the Committee oppose this 
change. For instance, because we object to the exclusion of 
the laity from the councils of the Church, on the ground that 
it is an ‘anomaly’ in our country, therefore they assume 
that we hold that ‘Church polity must conform to the civil 
government where the Church is established.’ No greater 
mistake could be committed than to attribute such an idea to 
the friends of this movement. We claim, on the other hand, 
that the Church is the ‘light of the world,’ and, therefore, 
always and everywhere, it should be republican in form and 
principle, after the manner of the Jewish, and more particu- 
larly of the Apostolic Church. We believe that the funda- 
mental arrangements of the Church of the Apostles are the 
correct and only safe ones, and should prevail in ali ages. 
Among these, an itinerancy and a republican rule are clearly 
prominent. 

“ Another fallacy of the Committee is seen in the assertion, 
that ‘ Episcopacy and Itinerancy are undemocratic,’ and 
therefore must be given up to be consistent with Lay Dele- 
gation. But how is Itinerancy ‘ undemocratic?’ It is simply 
a change of preachers, and in our economy is done regularly 
and by law, instead of being subject to circumstances, as with 
other denominations, our well known advantage over them. 
But it is the power that effects the change that is objected to, 
the Episcopacy. Lugging in the Itinerancy as undemocratic, 
is only for effect, since a regular change of pastors cannot in 
any sense be so considered. As well object to a change in 
college presidents, as ‘ undemocratic.’ 
_ “But how is the Episcopacy inconsistent with republican 
institutions? In the army and navy we find men entirely 
subject to the control of officials, and that in an absolute 
sense, far beyond anything ever seen in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Is it, therefore, ‘ undemocratic’ for a republic 
to support an army and navy? The appointment of many 
officials in the land, is entirely in the control of a single per- 
son, as the President or Postmaster-General. But is this 
‘undemocratic?’ On the contrary, society judges these 
modes to be best; and the majority agree to have itso. And 
what is the republican principle, but government by an agree- 
ment of the majority ? That agreement gives such power to one 
man, as we have seen of late, that he can keep the country in 
a turmoil, and tie the hands of Congress. But the will of the 
Nad continues this power in the hands of a single person 


“ And while the will of the majority continues the existence 


and authority of the Episcopacy, there can be no greater fal- 
lacy than to argue that it is ‘undemocratic.’ And yet, through 
the entire discussion of this question of Lay Delegation, this 
argument has been a prominent one, baseless as it is. But it 
is doubtful if an entire Conference has ever before been com- 
mitted to its support. I protest ‘in behalf of’ one memBer 
of the Conference, against being compelled to uphold opposi- 
tion to a movement which can only be sustained by such fal- 
lacies. And I have as yet seen no argument against Lay 
Delegation which is not equally fallacious. And some are, if 
possible, even more so, as the assertion that even the humble, 
unobtrusive class meeting is undemocratic. The Church ap- 
points a devoted, spiritually-minded member to see a certain 
number of the members once a week, to inquire after their 
spir.tual interest, to instruct, encourage, comfort them, and 
otherwise aid them in their heavenward course. And this is 
‘und ratic.’ istency is a jewel. But, Mr. Editor, 
some of us do not want to be included in the support of a cause 
that is obliged to depend upon such arguments. ‘In behalf 
of’ some, I protest. 





“Yours truly, 8. R. Barrer. 


“PORTLAND, Me., Aug. 12.” 

The publication of the address of the Committee could not 
well occur sooner than it did, and as one member of it has, 
over his own signature, declared his willingness to accept the 
will of the people and welcome their delegates into the next 
General Conference, we do not think the review is very neces- 
sary. Yet as, bating its first passages, it makes some good 
and needful points, its publication will do good. The Maine 
Conference will, we doubt not, act with the wisdom and honor 
that has ever characterized its treatment of this question, and 
all its ministers and members will say “‘ Amen.” 





DEAD-LOCK OF LAY DELEGATION IN THE AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCES. 


BY D. D. WHEDON, D. D., LL. D. 


So rapid, yet deliberate and tranquil, had been the march 
of the Church toward the consummation of Lay Delegation, 
that as the overwhelming affirmative majorities poured in 
from the people, we were preparing to congratulate the Church 
on a great accomplished fact. Our readers know, indeed, that 
in its lesser details the plan meets not our entire idea; yet we 
accept it as a groundwork upon which a future legislation can 
easily interweave all the amendments experience shall de- 
mand or justify. But seldom has a great fundamental change 
progressed so gradually, and with so patient a wisdom. Our 
laity have discussed the question in a perfectly cordial and 
loyal spirit. No parties have been organized, no partisan 
leaders have had to be rewarded or penaltied. Especially has 
there been no class quarrel between laymen and ministry ; 
and whenever outsiders, misunderstanding the spirit of the 
movement, have flung in their bitter railing about “ priestly 
oppression,” etc., it is from Lay Delegation men that they 
have received the most prompt and silencing rejoinders. In 
the midst of the discussion, our centenary movement occurred, 
and our people, led by our wealthier laity, making no condi- 
tions or stipulations precedent, stepped forward and poured 
forth those munificent offerings, with scarce a parallel in 
Church history, which have impressed the public mind, 
quickened all our enterprises, and in a single year given the 
Church the forward spring of an ordinary quarter century. 
The groundswell of the Anti-slavery agitation having passed, 
and no disuniting question appearing in the future, we have 
contemplated with a certain buoyancy of heart the prospect 
that, as a Church, we were soon to have nothing but a concen- 
trated and direct attack upon the world and the devil on our 
hands, and we were thence looking forward to a career of 
evangelical labor and success unknown through a large part 
of our past history. 

But it is now foreshadowed in one or two of our official or- 
gans, and rumored with no uncertain sound, that action, some- 
what concerted, is to take place to checkmate Lay Delegation 
in our Annual Conferences. In the last narrow pass which it 
has to thread, one quarter of our regular ministry can dead-lock 
the whole Church. No matter how unanimous our General 
Conference, our entire laity, and our entire ministry besides, 
an immovable clerical minority of one quarter can constitu- 
tionally forever bar a further step. The assigned grounds 
upon which the present use of this wise but extraordinary 
fundamental veto power is to be used are, that the late vote of 
the Church is without validity, inasmuch as the General Con- 
ference action required not merely a majority of the actual votes 
cast, but a majority of the whole Church! ‘These grounds are 
transparently untenable. For, /irst, in all cases, in the entire 
civil and ecclesiastical history of our country, wherever a ma- 
jority of the whole or some fixed proportion is not expressly 
required, a majority of votes, is always held to decide the question. 
A decision, by however small a majority, in however light a 
vote, is the decision of the whole. Not only may a majority 
of one elect a governor,'but if that one were the only vote cast, the 
governor is as legally elected as if he had every vote in the 
State. And justly; for every voter who withholds his vote 
consents that the decision of the voting majority shall be his 
decision. In the present case the non-voting membership vir- 
tually consented to cancel itself, and to be held as concurring with 
the actual majority voting. They tacitly agreed to allow the 
voters to decide the question. Second, there is just as little 
reason to doubt that the General Conference action required 
not the majority of the whole Church, but merely the major- 
ity of the votes cast. On this point the testimony is authori- 
tative and conclusive, no less than that of the leading justifier 
of the dead-leck, the Editor of the Christian Advocate. In an 
explanatory document published in our papers soon after the 
session of the Generel Conference, signed by Jesse T. Peck, 
John M’Clintock, R. S. Foster, and Daniel Curry, the follow- 
ing explicit statement is made: “ A formal submission of the 
question for Lay Delegation or against Lay Delegation is now 
made to the whole Church, and the afiirmative votes of 
A MAJORITY OF THOSE PRESENT AND VOTING are to be consid- 
ered as meeting the conditions of’ the proposed change so far as that 
is dependent upon the laity.” As if the uncontradicted au- 
thority of these high names was not sufficiently conclusive, 
Dr. Curry was pleased editorially to add these words: “‘ We 
join personally with our honored associates in subscribing the 
above paper, because we cordially concur in its statements, 
and especially do we sympathize with its spirit. It may be 
proper to say that the four persons who sign that paper, at the 
late General Conference, after several earnest consultations, 
and with a sincere desire to preserve the peace of the Church, 
agreed to favor substantially the plan afterward adopted by 
that body, which they also, as,members of the Special Com- 
mittee, successfully labored to have incorporated in its re- 





port. They, therefore, are in a position peculiarly favorable 

for knowing what was the design of the various provisions of 
that document.” And this testimony is conclusively verified 

by the words of the enactment by the General Conference (as 

found in the last book of Discipline, p. 336), which require 

“a majority of votes cast by the people;” words which, as 

this testimony shows, were explicitly selected to exclude this very 

subterfuge drawn from the smaliness of the total vote cast. 

Our laymen, therefore, have now a right to say to the An- 

nual Conferences, “ Through your representative body, again 

and again by you elected, you have declared that upon our 

performing the conditional! act of requesting representation in 

that high body by a majority of actually voting membership, 

that representation should be granted. The conditional act 

is now performed; we demand the fulfillment of the promise.” 

Should the Conferences repiy, “ Ay, but one quarter of our 

md can dead-lock you,” the laymen can rightfully rejoin, 

“Then we are justly indignant at that one fourth that ties 

you to a breach of faith ; yet it is you, the entire ministry, 

and not we, the laity, who formed that constitution by which 

your faith with us is broken. We have, indeed, a special 
issue with that minority, but we have a general issue with 

you as awhole.” Thus, if a minority of our ministry shall 

dead-lock the movement, there arises a war between minis- 

try and laity in which the former are forced to be in the 

wrong. 

It is doubtless an heroic deed for a dauntless few to stand 

on some narrow Thermopyle and stem the tide of incoming 

thousands. And truly our valorous one quarter will find 

their heroism enhanced by the forces they encounter. Three 

General Conferences, successively elected by the Annual Con- 
ferences, have encouraged the Church to an expression of its 
wishes. A large majority of voting laymen have demanded 

the measure. The large majority of the ministry will sustain 

the measure. That lay majority constitutes a central power 

in the Church, and it now is consciously able to count its own 

number and measure its own strength. Nor is it to be 

doubted that in the event of a dead-lock it will be sustained 

by a large amount, if not the whole, of the non-voting mem- 
bership. It has not told us what it will do if defeated, and is 

irresponsible for any anticipations, derived from the general 
quality of human nature, which we may express. But that 
central power is able to shake and break the Church to its 
foundations. It has ample color of right on its side, and 
plausible pretext for an indignant charge of broken faith in 
the dealings it meets. It has heretofore been calm, loyal, 
bounteous, and hearty in its wishes to come into full codpera- 
tion with the most energetic enterprises of the Church, and 
has not consciously deserved any faithless return. ‘ihe en- 
tire mass of surrounding public opinion, the enfire spirit and 
current of the age, will give their entire momentum to that 
side. The contest for the first time assumes, to the public 
eye, that worst of all possible shapes, a square quarrel between 
the laity and the clergy. The people, forsooth, are being 
cheated of their rights by the faithless priests! The spotless 
reputation of our holy ministry, maintained from the begin- 
ning before the world, for heroic self-sacrificing devotion to 
the public good, is for the first time spotted and scandalized. 
If the dead-lock be prospectively permanent, there will take 
place such a collision of powerful and well-balanced forces as 
will conyulse the Church through the centre and to the foun- 
dations. Our strength as a Church will be sudden weakness. 
Our arm of enterprise will be paralyzed. Discord and parti- 
sanship will rapidly render us — once so united and powerful 
—a spectacle and a pity to the world. There will be sucha 
time of trouble as has not been since the foundations of Amer- 
ican Methodism were laid. The only relief from this pro- 
gramme is the hope that the next General Conference, which 
will, without doubt, be overwhelmingly for Lay Delegation, will 
project some mode of escape. This can only be by reinaugu- 
rating the plan, and again remitting it to Laity and Conter¢ 
ences, or to Conferences alone. If it fail at that final trial our 
Church has arrived at the rock on which she splits. If it 
succeed, then Lay Delegation is attained through a career of 
most unnecessary strife, and slight thanks will be due to those 
who led the disastrous dead-lock. 

If there be any share, say one twentieth, of our ministry, 
who have from the beginning consistently maintained that 
they cannot conscientiously vote far Lay Delegation, because 
it is either contradictory to the word of God or opposed to ab- 
solute right, they are at any rate able to withdraw from the 
number of “ those present and voting,” and leave the respon- 
sibility upon others. That largest share of our ministry who 
have maintained the ground that “if the laity ask for repre- 
sentation they must have it,” are bound by the affirmative 
lay vote to give their affirmative clerical vote. ‘That share of 
the ministry who have been indecisive upon the subject, 
should well weigh whether or not only the peace and well 
being of the Church do not now require their affirmative vote, 
but whether such is not now the great preponderance of affir- 
mative forces that they ought, by all republican and Christian 
principle, to prevail. In the late vote upon Lay Delegation in 
the Church South, the Baltimore secticn found that the vast 
majority of the ministry were in favor of the measure, but 
that their own negative vote could dead-lock it; yet, though 
no lay vote had demanded the change, though all the tradi- 
tional pride of “old Baltimore ” was opposed to the principle, 
and though they were led by the most self-willed and unscru- 
pulous man in either Church (Dr. Thomas E. Bond), they 
nevertheless laid all their prepossessions upon the altar of the 
harmony of the Church and the rights of the ministerial ma- 
jority, and voted for Lay ion. 

Have our people deserved this cold repulse at the hands of 
their ministry? In piety, in zeal, in earnest devotion to the 
cause of Christ, are they not quite worthy of the pastorship 
that leads them? Have they not, during this whole discus- 
sion, disarmed the bitterness of their opponents by their own 
Christian self-possession? Is there not ample reason to be- 
lieve that all the organic franchises conceded to them by the 
ministry will be amply repaid to the ministry by that super- 
abounding prosperity of the Church, which must preéminently 
inure to their own prosperity ? Will not the most enterpris- 
ing movements and enactments of our General Conference 
exert a double force over the Church when that venerable 
body, uniting both orders, becomes the representative of the 
lay as well as the clerical Church? Will not our appeals to 
our laymen in behalf of our numerous expensive endowments 
—our churches, our missions, our universities, and our pub- 
lishing houses — acquire a redoubled power when they feel 
that, by the fraternal and hearty concession of the ministry, 
the Church is in a new and striking sense theirown? O let 
that concession, which sooner or later must be made, be made 
with a spontaneous grace and a joyous unanimity! Then 
will one impulse of union and strength throb through the 
heart of the whole Church, and, under the blessing of the 
gh Head of the Church, a new starting-point in our history 

mn. 
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The Christian World. 
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MISSION FIELD. 

« All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Nom. xiv. 21. 

Our Miss1onary Treasury —Irs Wants. The Bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church have addressed the pastors 
and members of said Church, on the importance of increased 
liberality for the missionary cause. We trust every pastor 
and member will read it. It gives information that every 
member of the Church should understand. Be sure and give 
it a careful reading. 


MapaGascar. — The Queen of Madagascar has received 
Christian baptism. The news is thus communicated by one 
of the Missionaries of the London Missionary Society : — 

“The most important matter I have to communicate this month is that 
on Sunday, February 2lst, the Queen and prime minister were baptized by 
Andriambelo. A large number of the leading officers were present, and the 
fact has been made as public as possible. On the Friday evening before bap- 
tism was administered, Andriambelo and Rahavamy — one of the pastors 
at Ambohiposty — were sent for to converse with the Queen and prime 

inister, and to ine them as to their belief in the Saviour, and their 
reasons for wishing to be baptized. And their answers, Andriambelo says, 
were very satisfactory. In jon, she told them that in former 
years, when she was still a girl,one of the former mission preachers, at 
present co-pastor in one of the shurches, was appointed to teach her read- 
ing and writing; but he, being afraid of the Queen, did not say a word 
to her about the Saviour or the Gospel. Her late brother was at that 
time acquainted with Andriantsiamba, one of the four who were afterward 
burned at Faravovitra, and he used to receive visite from him. This man, 
Andriantsiamba, took occasion to speak to the young gizl about the Sav- 
jour and the salvation of the soul. And this, the Queen says, was her first 
iatroduction to some knowledge of the Gospel. The prime minister also 
states that during the same days of darkness he received a copy of the 
Scriptures from ove of the last of the martyrs, Razafinarina, and that he 
used to keep it hid within the court-yard, in a part oi the enclosure where 
the Queen kept her fighting bulls. The ways of God are wonderful, and 
we possibly may at the present time be reaping the fruit from seed then 
sown in tears.”’ 








“ Heatnen Woman’s Frizxp.” — This is a monthly pub- 
lication, the third number of which is just issued by The 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” Its mechanical execution is admirable, ably edited, 
and filled with interesting matter. We hope the ladies of 
the Church will subscribe for it—only 80 cents per year. 
J. P. Magee, No. 5 Cornhill, is the agent. All communica- 
tions for the editorial department must be directed to Mrs. 
Wa. F. Warren, 90 Prospect Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Sours Arnica. — The South African tribes have been re- 
lieved from a wicked despot by the name of Mosilekatze. 
He had conquered a vast region at a great sacrifice of human 
life, which by his death is thrown open to the Gospel. He 
caused war between the Zula and Bechuanas, and for twenty 
years a war for conquest was carried on. Mr. Moffat com- 
menced his missionary labors among his people in 1859, but 
such was his opposition that but little was done. On the res- 
toration of his sick daughter to health two years since, by 
the medical attendance of a mi y, his opposition re- 
laxed somewhat, but he never ceased to occupy a hostile 
position to the Gospel. A vast region is now open to mis- 
sionary labor, and it is a field that will yield a ready and 
an abundant harvest. It is reported that King Sechele and 
5,000 of his people held a meeting to pray for rain to the 
Christian’s God, and a little later, to offer thanks for the bless- 
ings received, a good example for some professed Christians 
to follow. 





Iraty.— The Gospel is progressing wonderfully in Italy. 
The missionary work there the past year points to glorious 
results. Rev. William Clark, a devoted missionary, says, 
“ that in no land, heathen or Catholic, have visible fruits been 
more abundant for the comparative smallness of the culture. 
Had Italy been worked for ten years as faithfully as Turkey, 
India, or China have been, there is good reason to believe that 
the nearly one hundred evangelists of to-day would have 
been five hundred, the work of religious reform would have 
overcome its greatest obstacles, and acquired an influential 
position among the moet elevated classes.” The missionaries 
there further add, “ If Italy is to be helped, now preéminently 
is her opportunity. ‘The material is abundant ; a great work 
of preparation has been done, the harvest time is at hand.” 
The Christian World, the organ of the “ American and For- 
eign Christian Union” a most ably conducted monthly, and 
filled with religious intelligence, gives the most cheering 
news of the spread of evangelical truth in Italy. 


Lonpon Missionary Socizrr. — This is one of the most 
efficient and successful missionary organizations in the world. 
From its last Annual Report we learn that it has 130 chief 
stations and 150 churches, with 35,487 members, and a com- 
munity of 191,800 nominal Christians, speaking 26 lan- 
guages ; it has 1,200 native assistants, and $1 ordained preach- 
ers; 150 English missionaries, 18 of whom have been ap- 
pointed the past year. It has 23,756 boys and 13,426 girls 
in its schools. Its total income the past year is £108,847, 
amounting to about $544,236, in gold. 


Inp1a. — There are more than 3,000,000 Hindoos and over 
90,000 Mohammetans in the Government schools in India, and 
83,000 boys and girls in the mission schools of that country. 
The power of these schools in changing the moral and relig- 
ious character of the people is very great. 


Tax Heataexn Wortp. — The heathen world is moving as 
never before; doors of usefulness are opening everywhere ; 
inquirers after truth are met at every point, and multitudes 
are forsaking their “dumb idols ’’ and are serving the true 
God. The heathen everywhere are imploring the Church 
to send them the Gospel. Will the Church heed the call ? 


Brother, sister, professed friend of Jesus, will you do what 
you can tosave the poor perishing heathen? Do not delay in 
this work— act! and act now. Resolve you will do what 
you can, and that you will act at once. 

, 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 
BAPTIST. 


Gossip aBout Boston Cuurcues.— The following is from 
the correspondent of the National Baptist : — 


The old First Church is grieving over the illness of their be- 
loved pastor [Dr. Neale]. He has been attacked with a seri- 
ous affection of the lungs, and with symptoms of paralysis, 
and his physicians have prescribed pertect rest. It would 
hardly seem like Boston to the Baptists, without Dr. Neale. 
Bowdoin Square Church as called Rev. D. C. Eddy to be- 
come their pastor, who will probably accept their call. Tre- 
mont Temple goes on at its usual high pressure steamboat rate, 
under the earnest Christian engineering of Rev. J. D. Fulton. 
Bro. Fulton is absent from home, as are most of the pastors, 
and strangers occupy the Temple platform. Charles Street 
Church is flourishing more prosperously than at any time 
since Dr. Sharp’s day. Bro. Garner, with his spiciness, en- 
thusiasm, and English grit, has lifted, by God’s help, the dead 
weight and done it admirably. The beautiful edifice of the 
Clarendon Street Church,— late Rowe Street, — is rapidly 
approaching completion. It will be free from debt when 
dedicated. A second call has been extended to Rev. A. J. 
Gordon to become the pastor, and with favorable indications 
of his acceptance. The field is important, but the tug will 
be severe. Yet Bro. Gordon has broad shoulders, and the 
promise of an Almighty Helper. But a few blocks further 
on, is the Second Church meeting-house (Dr. Eddy’s). Their 
present position is a precarious one. A short remove on the 
southeast is Shawmut Avenue (Dr. Hague’s). 








CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Services are suspended by the church in Malden, and the 
meeting-house is undergoing repairs to the amount of about 


’ 


The new Congregational meeting-house at Hyde Park, 
which was completed less than a year since, and seats nearly 
500, is already too small for the growing congregation, and 
there is talk of enlarging it by the addition of transepts, 
after the same plan adopted by the church at Framing- 
ham. 





EPISCOPAL. 


Bishop Eastburn, of Massachusetts, has become so disgusted 
with the High Church proceedings of a Mr. Fisse in Ply- 
mouth, as to make the highest use of his own Episcopal pre- 
rogative in ordering him not to preach in his Diocese. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


“Lay Detecation” in Huncary.— The curious dis- 
pute between the clergy and the laity of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Hungary, seems now to be in a fair way of settle- 
ment. The demand of the laity, that they should be allowed 
to take part in the ecclesiastical administration, in the same 
way as is done by the laity of other churches, has been strongly 
supported by the Government, and the Catholic Primate, 
Archbishop Simov, has at last consented to the convocation 
of a “ Catholic Congress” with that object. This Congress is 
to prepare a reorganization of church government on the basis 
of the “Status Transylvania Catholicorum,” a law under 
which the churches, schools, and ecclesiastical property gen- 
erally in Transylvania were formerly placed under the control 
of a mixed commission of clergymen and laymen. The Con- 

ress was opened on the 24th ult., with a long speech from the 

rimate, in which he pointed out the importance of the ques- 
tions to be discussed, exhorted his hearers to be united and 
trustful, and expressed the hope that they would “succeed in 
reconciling the autonomy with the principles of the Church.” 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 


The daily papers report that some two years ago a Miss 
Mary , about twelve years of age, whose Roman Cath- 
olic parents reside in Newark, was employed by a Protestant 
clergyman in the same street as errand girl. She soon began 
to attend a Protestant Sabbath-school ; but when this came to 
the ears of her parents they ordered her to cease her attend- 
ance, and shortly afterward had her confirmed. Notwith- 
standing this, in a few weeks she renewed her visits to the 
schovl, and when her parents appealed to her a second time, 
she openly rebelled, and told them that she preferred Protestant- 
ism. They accordingly compelled her to return home, and 

unished her for her disobedience. She then ran away to the 

ouse of a Protestant friend, in Auburn, N. Y., but was recap- 
tured, and taken home. She has again disappeared. — N. Y. 
Observer. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


American Biste Society. — The stated meeting of the 
Board of Managers was held at the Bible House, Astor Place, 
on Thursday, the 5th instant. 

Three new auxiliaries were recognized : two in Georgia, 
and one in Arkansas. 

Numerous communications were received. 

Grants of books were made as follows, namely : to American 
Seamen’s Friend Society ; to Presbyterian Board of Missions ; 
to Soldiers’ Orphan Home, Ill. ; to American Missionary As- 
sociation; to Freedmen’s Committee of the Presbyterian 
Church ; to Bible Society of Virginia ; to Freedmen’s Society 
of Friends ; to Children’s Foster Home, of Newark, N. J.; 
with many others of smaller amount to feeble auxiliaries and 
needy Sunday-schools, where there are no auxiliaries. The 
total number of volumes granted was 10,503, besides others to 
the amount of $240 in money. One thousand dollars were 
appropriated for printing the Book of Psalms in modern 
Greek, at Athens. - 

Mr. Henry Dickinson gave an interesting account of a 
recent visit to the British and Foreign Bible Society, to 
whose anniversary he was appointed a delegate, and Mr. 
Chandler Starr reported his attendance at the anniversary of 
the Sussex County Bible Society, N. J. 


Tae Morats or ProrestantTism AND CATHOLICISM COM- 
PARED.— A comparison of the criminal statistics of Protestant 
and Catholic countries, such as is found in Rev. L. W. Bacon’s 





article in the New Englander, on the “ Moral Results of Roman- 





ism,” is eloquent in favor of Protestantism. ‘Thus we find 
that in the year 1865-6 there were in France, according to the 
official statistics, 458 cases of convictidns for murder and at- 
tempts to murder, while in England there were but 84; giving 
in the former case 12 convictions to each million of popula- 
tion, and in the latter 1}. Cases of infanticide numbered in 
Catholic France 895 to the million, in Protestant England 
111. France had 127 suicides to the million; England 64. 
In France were 22 cases of rape to the million; in England 
12. In France7 per cent. of the births are illegitimate ; in 
England 6. Roman Catholic Paris has to every 10,000 of 
population 40 prostitutes ; Protestant London has 17. A late 
number of the Catholic World charges that foticide is a pecu- 
liarly Protestant crime ; but in kngland there are annual! 
37 births to every 1,000 of the population, in France only 28. 
Comparing the matter of illegitimate births in large cities, 
we find in Protestant London 4 per cent.; in the Catholic 
cities of Paris 33 per cent., Brussels 35, Munich 48, and 
Vienna 51 per cent. Comparing 10 leading cities of England 
with 10 of Austria, we find in the former but 63 illegitimate 
births to the 1,000 and 419 in the latter. The ten largest 
cities of Protestant Prussia being thus compared with the ten 
largest of Catholic Austria, and we find 158 cases in the 
former in the thousand, and 454 of the later. A specious 
charge is made in the Catholic World against Protestantism, 
that it encourages divorce. The New Englander shows that 
there is much less demand for divorce in Catholic countries 
like Spain or Italy, because marriage is not so sacred, and in- 
fidelity is not a felony, but merely recognized by th laws as 
a private injury ; and so feeble is the sentiment against adul- 
tery that divorce becomes almost a needless form. The stat- 
utes of Catholic countries secure no legal enforcement of 
marriage ; and so there is little demand for a release from 
it. 


Dr. Livinestone. — Mr. H. A. Churchill, C. B., Her 
Majesty’s consul and political agent at Zanzibar, has just ar- 
rived in this country on medical certificate. We are happy 
to hear that Mr. Churchill speaks with confidence as to the 
safety of Dr. Livingstone, trom whom he has had letters of a 
date more recent than that of his reported murder. It is Mr. 
Cburchill’s opinion that Dr. Livingstone, having heard of the 
discovery of the northern portion of Lake Albert Nyanza by 
Sir 5. Baker, has directed his route in search of the southern 
boundary of that lake, and that in the course of a few months, 
it is probable that further news will be heard from Dr. Living- 
stone himself. — London Medical Times and Gazette, 


The Bishop of Calcutta has written to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, stating that he has received into 
the communion of the Church of England, at their own 
request, 7,000 native converts at Chota Nagpore, and has 
ordained four Lutheran ministers who had sought episcopal 
ordination. 





TO THE TRAVELLING MINISTERS OF THE METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Dear Breturen in Citkist: — By appointment of the 
General Conference, the members of the Annual Conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church will be called upon, at the 
next sessions of their several Conferences, to vote upon a 
proposition to so amend the Second Restrictive Rule, that lay 
delegates, agreeably to a proposed plan, may be admitted to 
the General Conference. The vote then to be given is of the 
most serious importance, as it relates to the fundamental con- 
stitution of the Church, and is, in the aggregate, to decide 
whether or not the tested, and, by its success, approved, pol- 
ity of our Church shall be maintained, or whether a new, and 
by us untried system, shall be adopted. Being satisfied with 
our time-honored system, and distrusting the proposed revo- 
jution in our polity, we regret that there has been any occa- 
sion for such a vote as you are now called to give; and our 
hope is, that the ministers, the trusted guardians of the 
Church's welfare, will save us from the threatened calamity. 

It behooves you to consider, dear brethren, that in the or- 
der of Providence, and by the existing law of the Church, the 
responsibility of maintaining inviolate, or of subverting, our 
Heaven-approved Church order, is with the travelling preach- 
ers; nor can they devolve it upon others. In submitting for 
consideration the contemplated change in our ecclesiastical 
polity, which it did without expressing a word in favor of the 
plan proposed, the late General Conference recommended it, 
Jirst, to the “ godly consideration” of our ministexs. It is 
then for you, brethren, not only by virtue of your inherent 
right in the case, but also at the request of the General Con- 
ference, to take initial action upon this question, and to de- 
cide it, so far as the vote of each is concerned, with reference 
only to the fear of God and to the welfare of the Church. 
The duty laid upon you by the fundamental law of the 
Church as to this matter is not transferable. No man having 
that high responsibility upon him, is at liberty to be governed 
in its discharge by any influence to the prejudice of what he 
believes to be right and expedient. The General Conference 
has no right to interfere in the matter, nor can the laity lift 
this burden from the shoulders of those upon whom the fun- 
damental law of the Church imposes it. Nor has either of 
these attempted anything of the kind. 

The General Conference, in making provision for the action 
now under consideration, definitely separated the action of 
the ministry from that of the laity. ‘The taking of the votes 
of the ministry was not to be contingent upon the character 
of the vote of the laity (a motion to that effect was nega- 
tived), nor was it delayed till the character of that vote could 
be officially declared. All along, the action of the ministry is 
presented as primary and independent of whatever vote 
might be given by the laity. A free, untrammeled vote of 
the ministers was contemplated ; and such a one the Church 
expects of you in this case. 

It has been declared by three successive General Confer- 
ences — whether wisely or otherwise we will not undertake 
to say — that they were ready to inaugurate Lay Delegation 
whenever it should be ascertained that the Church desires it. 
As that action was in every case informal and without legal 
authority, it only expressed the then present views of those 
who voted for it. It had none of the elements of a contract, 
nor did it bind anybody as to any future action; and much 
less could it commit to any given course the members of the 
Annual Conferences, who in this matter are a concurrent au- 
thority with the Geyeral Conference, nor any future General 
Conference. Still we do not arraign the wisdom of that dec- 
laration, nor deny that the ascertained will of the Church gen- 
erally might properly be admitted as an important element in 
the determination of the question at issue. But to us it is 
very clear, that the membership of the Church have not indi- 
cated a desire for the proposed ge. 

Eight years ago a vote of the adult male membership was 


. 
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asked for, and about one third of the class appealed to re- 
sponded. ‘That vote was against Lay Delegation, and its 
meagreness was earnestly insisted upon by the advocates of 
change as depriving it of any and all significance as an ex- 
pression of the will of the laity of the Church. In their me- 
morial to the General Conference, presented in great form to 
the General Conference of 1864, the ‘“ Laymen’s Convention ” 
(Lay Delegationist) declare that vote to have been “‘ very im- 
perfeetly, and in some churches irregularly, taken. In some 
cases preachers neglected, or wholly refused to present the 
subject to their congregations.” Various other reasons are 
assigned why the vote was so small, and the conclusion 
reached is, “No other result could, therefore, be expected 
than a comparatively small vote, which cannot be said fully to re- 
Slect the will of the laity.” We do not dissent from that esti- 
mate of the unsatisfactory smaliness of that vote, and we co- 
incide with the conclusion that it failed to determine the ques- 
tion of the will of the Church in the case. The vote of this 
year is only a little more than half as full, in proportion to the 
whole number of those invited to vote, as the former one, and 
therefore its insufficiency to indicate the will of the laity in 
the case is emphasized. Were it granted (which it is not, but 
earnestly denied) that the travelling ministers were individu- 
ally and collectively committed, either in law, honor, or mo- 
rality, to vote for Lay Delegation whenever it should be as- 
certained that the Church desires it, there can now be no 
such obligation, since the condition precedent has not been 
fulfilled. 

It is worthy of notice that nowhere is there a promise given, or 
a declaration made, that either the members of the Annual Confer- 
ences, or any future General Conference would, or ought to, in any 
contingency, admit lay delegates to the General Conference ; and this 
omission, we are assured, was not without design or ulterior 
purpose. ‘The action had was throughout designed to be only 
provisional, and the vote of the laity was asked for as an im- 
portant item of information to aid those who are charged with 
the responsibility in determining their action. The decision 
of the case must still rest with the ministers, who are bound 
by their official fidelity to act upon it with unbiased discre- 
tion. And now that the laity have very generally declined to 
avail themselves of the opportunity given them to indicate, in 
a specified manner, their desires in the case, the ministers 
must act without even that influence to determine their de- 
cisions. 

The attempt now made in certain quarters to hold the min- 
istry to be stripped of the constitutional right to vote according 
to their convictions by the action of certain persons in past 
Annual and General Conferences, seems to us logically ab- 
surd, and offensive to their self-respect. It is absurd to hold 
that men charged with a sacred trust are bound by the infor- 
mal and extra-legal action of bodies that, as then-acting, had 
no legislative power over the matter upon which the ministry 
is now called to act authoritatively. It is against reason to 
argue any such obligation from anything in the past. It is 
also an offensive and intolerable invasion of the liberty of con- 
science of ministers, and an unjust reflection upon their intel- 
ligence and moral integrity, to declare, with assumed author- 
ity, what is required in such a case by honor and good faith. 
Such an intimation should be resented as degrading and hos- ‘ 
tile to personal and minist2rial manhood ; and we are not pre- 
pared to believe that Methodist ministers will permit them- 
selves to be placed in such a false and damaging position. 

It is also to be noticed that the late vote was never accepted 
in advance by the Lay Delegationists as a finality. The for- 
mer adverse vote, though relatively much fuller, was not so 
accepted, and it was stoutly affirmed, before the late vote, that 
should that prove adverse, the agitation would be at once re- 
newed. With what face, then, is it now demanded that be- 
cause the majority of this merely fractional vote is for Lay 
Delegation it shall be accepted as finally decisive, and all who 
decline to so accept it branded as false to their obligations ? 

We therefore present these thoughts to your godly consid- 
eration, as ministers of Christ and guardians of the Chureh’s 
interests, with a deep conviction that the time has come when 
the true friends of the Methodism transmitted to us by the 
fathers, should rally to its rescue from the ill-advised designs 
of those who would change it into something which they 
either knew not, or knowing, repudiated. We especially ob- 
ject to the proposed change as the result of the spirit of world- 
liness that is invading the Church, the growth of which we 
fear it will also accelerate. We object to it as entirely out of 
harmony with the spirit of our itinerancy, and fear that its in- 
auguration will prove fatal to that chief glory and strength of 
Methodism. We object to it as likely to entail strifes and 
contentions — possibly litigations — upon our hitherto peace- 
ful and prosperous Church, paralyzing our evangelical efforts, 
and diverting us from our providential calling. It is very 
certain that no exigencies in the affairs of the Denomination 
are calling for this fearfully revolutionary action ; the laity 
have refused to ask for it, and no providential indications 
point us in that direction. Why, then, should the Church be 
precipitated into an experiment of such doubtful propriety ? 
it is still in the power of the ministry to avert this great ca- 
lamity ; and there is good reason to believe that if this crisis 
can only be passed with safety, the great body of the Church, 
aroused by the danger that threatened them, will effectually 
rebuke into silence the clamors of those who are agitating in 
favor of radical innovations upon original and genuine Meth- 
odism. 

We are, dear brethren of the ministry, your fellow-laborers 
and servants in the Gospel of Christ. 


Rev. H. F. Peasz, New York East Conference. 
Rey. James Porter, New England Conference. 
Rev. L. R. Tuayver, New England Conference. 
Rev. Wa. B. Woop, Philadelphia Conference. 
Rev. C. F. Burpicx, Troy Conference. 

Rev. J. Livesey, Providence Conference. 
Joun Steruenson, New York. 

Joun Ockersuausen, New York. 

Witiiam Winsiow, Sing Sing. 

Henry Home, Brooklyn. 

J. A. Bravery, Brooklyn, and many others. 





The Farm and Garden. 


—_o— 
Prepared for Zicn’s Herat, by Jamzs F. C. Hrpa. 


Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will please 
address its Editor, care of Zion’s Hematp. 





Worx ror tae Season. — Ciover that was cut early 
will give a good second crop, that should now be secured. 
It needs fine weather to dry rowen so that it will keep 


Savine Seeps.— This important work must be attended 
to from time to time. Always save the earliest, handsomest, 
and best, for seed. 


Sweer Herss should be cut while in blossom, and dried in 
the shade, to secure the best results. 


Peat that is to be used for fuel should be cut soon as pos- 
sible, for September may be wet, when it will be difficult to 
dry it sufficiently. 


Muck can now be secured to advantage. 


Porators that are likely to rot, or those in ground that it 
is desirable to sow down, should be dug and sold. The small 
ones should be boiled and fed to the pigs, with the addition of 
meal. 


Appves. — There is likely to be a small crop of this valu- 
able fruit this year, and none of it should be allowed to waste. 
The early windfalls should be picked up and ground for 
vinegar. Good cider vinegar is an indispensable article of 
daily use, and every farmer should see to it that he has 
constantly on hand enough good old cider vinegar for his own 
use at least. 


Manvre should not be allowed to heat and injure, as it 
will be quite likely to do unless muck or loam is mixed with 
it to prevent. We have known sand to be used to good ad- 
vantage, when no better material was at hand. 
Strawberry Beps will continue to need attention. No 
weeds should be allowed among the plants. 


Cettars.— Nowadays many a farmer’s house is heated 
by a furnace, and the result is that the vegetables put 
into the cellar fail to keep well. They shrivel and become 
in some cases nearly worthless. Now it is well known that 
a dark and cool cellaris by far the best place to keep such 
things, and whenever a furnace is located in the cellar, a par- 
tition should be made of brick, dividing the same, and the 
part so divided off should be kept dark, and arrangements 
made to allow a free circulation of air. A far better plan is 
to have a part of the barn cellar, if there be one on the prem- 
ises, partitioned off for the storage of fruit and vegetables. 
When there is no such place, a cave dug into the side of a 
hill and covered over with timber, will furnish a very good 
place to keep such things. Any place where they will keep 
well is better than under the house, for the air is not health- 
ful that comes up from a cellar in which vegetables are 
stored. 


How to use Mucx.—A correspondent wrote to the New 
York Farmers’ Club, to inquire if it would pay to dig and haul 
muck half a mile to the barn-yard, there compost it with stable 
manures, and transfer it hence “tg a poor, sandy, ten acre 
field, within twenty rods of the place from which the muck 
was taken ; or would it be more advantageous to cart it to the 
field directly from the swamp?” 


Mr. Ely replied: “My experience and pennyworth oi ob- 
servation commend the practice of leaving muck exposed to 
the cold of winter. It is, I think, much better, and more avail- 
able as a composting material after having passed the freezing 
and thawing which such exposure insures.” Mr. Williams 
said: “‘ During a late visit to the farm of our excellent 
friend, Dr. Hexamer, I learned that his custom is to mix muck 
and manure fresh in equal proportions, and let the compost 
remain for several months. 

“ The tillers of the soil at Milford, Conn., draw muck in 
summer and fall and compost with fresh manure at once. 
Of course it is best not to have the muck too wet.” Mr. Ly- 
man, agricultural editor of the Hearth and Home, said: “ In 
talking with farmers about the benefit they get from muck, I 
have only in one case seen positively fine results from the 
use of it when spread fresh trom the swamps. One field I 
was shown where the crops were conspicuously better for 
years, for a dressing of one hundred loads per acre, from a 
swamp close. by, but this was not muck exactly, but leaf- 
mould. Another farmer, as good as any in Connecticut — 
many would say the best—hauls his muck three miles, and 
mixes it with the droppings of his farm animals every day, 
summer and winter. Thue his pile is trebled ; for a bushel 
of yard droppings mixed with two bushels of dry swamp 
muck and allowed to stand some months, will be found as 
valuable a fertilizer as three bushels of yard droppings. 
They mutually aid each other. The most useful and the 
most subtle parts of yard manure fly away and vanish in the 
air unless fixed by some chemical art. The sourness of 
swamp muck has the power of fixing this volatile part of 
excrements; at the same time the sourness is removed. 
Hence, I would advise Mr. Brown to haul his manure a mile, 
two — yes, three miles for composting it, rather than apply it 
raw. He will find his account in so doing, for the free use of 
muck in his yard, about his drains, his roost, and his sty, will 
kill all noisome smell, and remove what is frequently a nest 
for slow and lingering diseases.” 


Pure Mivx ror City Consumption. — A dairyman gives 
as a reason why pure milk is not sold in cities, that people 
will not pay for it—that is, they want cheap milk, and so 
water enough is systematically added to make it cheap. He 
suggests that if his customers only thought so, they would 
find it quite as profitable to buy his milk pure, paying him 
forty cents per gallon instead of twenty-five cents per gallon 
for milk that is half water, Buying the pure milk, they can 
make it as “ cheap” as they choose by the addition of water 
to suit their respective tastes and necessities! It is a very 
good suggestion for milk consumers, provided they can get 
pure milk at any price. 


Draining with Boarps.— Whatever doubts we may 
have entertained as to the superiority, in this country partic- 
ularly, of wood over tiles for underdraining, have been entirely 
removed since we have become familiar with the Robbins pro- 
cess of treating wood by means of the vapor of carbolic acid. 
The charges for manufacture and transportation of tiles are 
such as to preclude their use to allexcept those who may be 
within easy reach of the few tile works now in the country. 





well. 





If all, even the most perishable woods, can be rendered in- 


destructible, then there cannot remain the shadow of a doubt 
that wood drains are superior to burnt clay for underdrain- 
ing. Now it has been shown at the Paris Exposition that 
railroad ties only partially buried in the earth —a test far 
more thorough than that to which wood would be subjected 
in drains — exhibited not the slightest sign of decay at the 
end of twenty-five years. These ties were treated by the 
Bethel, a process far more expensive, less philosophical, and 
not near so efficient as that of Robbins, though founded on the 
same principle — the antiseptic properties of coal tar. Bethel 
uses the crude tar, whereas Robbins employs, at one-tenth 
the cost, the far more subtle and penetrating agent (a pro- 
duct of coal tar), carbolic acid. By means of this last, we 
may rip into inch boards the most worthless woods, those 
not even fit for fuel, and convert them into drains far more 
a than any made from clay, and that at a cost almost 
nominal. 








Che Righteous Dear. 
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Sister Lucy G. Humpnrey died in Bristol, Me., June 30, 1869. 
At the age of fifteen she embraced the Saviour, and united with 
His people. In her last sickness God visited her often with refresh- 
ing [ og and at the age of 48 years and 8 months, in rapturous 
joy she left her family and Church for a home in heaven. 
C. H. Bray. 


Levi Park died in Bernardston, May 12, 1869, d $2 years. 

Father Park was born in Millbury, Mass. Early in life his lot 
was cast in this town by the removal hither of his father. In 1842 
he was converted and united with the M. E. Church in this place, 
of which he was a faithful steward, and to which he contributed 
largely of his means in the erection of a house of worship, and in 
support of the gospel. 

n his family he received the weekly visits of Zion’s HERALD for 
many successive years. 

He was thrice married and the father of a large family of chil- 
dren, eighteen of whom, with his last companion, survive him, and 
= with their companions, were able to be present at his fu- 
neral. 

In his last sickness, which was short, he retained his consciousness 
nearly to the last, reaflirming the faith he so long professed, and 
passed away in its triumphs. 

Thus saints that seem to die in earth’s rude strife, 
Only win double life , 

They have but left our boy | ways 

To live in memory here. in Heaven by love and praise. 


Sister Carotine Sansorn died in Concord, N. H., August 9, 
1869, aged 58 years. 

Sister Sanborn was a member of the M. E. Church for nearly 
thirty years, and adorned her profession by a faithful, devoted, and 
earnest Christian life. Her last sickness was long and painful, but 
she was abundantly sustained by divine grace, and her end was tri- 
umphant. She is numbered with those “ whose works follow.” 

cE. A. T. 


Sapte A., wife of Mellen T. Doten, of Boston Highlands, died 

J - 22, at West Gloucester, aged 24 years and 9 months. 
he was converted at Hamilton Camp-meeting in the Rockport 
tent in the year 1858, and joined the Church Street Church in 1863. 
Previous to this she was connected with the Rockport Church on 
Se. At her death she was a member of the Boston High- 
ds M.E. Church. Naturally endowed with beatity of person and 

grace of manner, she drew all to ber who came in contact with her. 

er faith in Christ sanctified all natural gifts and made her life one 
of rare beauty and loveliness. This lovely spirit dwelt in a frail 
casket and there was a time when the cough and hectic flush boded 
evil. Latterly the rose had come again to the cheek, and perfect 
health was given. The new home with its Christian altar and loving 
hearts, the Church with its sacred privil and opportunities for © 
labor, the large circle of devoted friends, all conspired to fill the cup 
with earthly bliss. So happy were these hearts that she remarked 
to her companion a short time before her death, “ that perhaps they 
were too happy for it to last. In the home of her childhood, where 
she had seen her loved ones pass over the river, in giving life her 
life was given. Death never looked so awful and mysterious as 
when we saw its terrible hand upon our dear friend. We followed 
mother and babe to the rustic burying-ground with sad hearts. It 
was a rough Cape road over which we went. Here and there from 
the tangled road-side a lily would peep out clothed in all its beauty. 
Truly, we thought, God scatters beauty everywhere. “He hath 
made everything beautiful in His time.” Even death is beautiful, 
for through it our dear friend hath passed to life. We thank God 
for her beautiful earthly lite — we rejoice to think we shall meet her 
in the life beyond. May her companion whose life was so blended 
in hers and who so keenly feels the shadow on his pathway, find in 
this hour the help which Christ alone can give. J. A. A. 

Boston, August 16. 


Her gentle soul, too pure to be 
Confined to mortal scenes of earth, 

In blooming youth by death set free, 
Has d her h ly birth. 





How free her character from blame, 

Her temper patient, meek, and mild, 
In folly’s ways of sin and shame, 

Her virtuous heart was ne’er beguiled. 


O that we now could have a sight 
Of our beloved, departed friend, 
And see her round the throne of light, 
With angels in devotion bend. 


Mrs. Erste Perrin, wife of Rev. John Perrin, died in Williams- 
town, August 2, aged 69 years. 

Sister Perrin was brought to a knowledge of salvation through 
the instrumentality of the Rev. Joel Steele, fifty-two years since. 
In 1827, she became the consort of John Perrin, who was then an 
itinerant Methodist minister, and for twenty-five years endured the 
privations and hardships ef her calling, which were neither few nor 
small when circuits contained from ten to sixteen townships. But 
notwithstanding the privations, she endured patiently and success- 
fully, showing herself to be worthy of the position whereunto she 
was called. During the fifty-two years of her Christian life, she has 
been true to the werk of God, ca steadfast in the faith of Christ. 
In her last sickness which was protracted and severe, she was pa- 
tient, and at times triumphant, desiring to depart and be with Christ, 
which she felt would be far better. During my last visit with her 
before she died, she quoted the following : — 


“I love the Holy Son of God, 
Who once this vale of sorrow trod, 
Who bore my sins, a dreadful load, 
Up Calvary’s gloomy mountain.” 


Sister Perrin has left for her friends a good example of steadfast- 
ness in the faith of Christ, with an earnest exhortation to flee to 
Christ for refuge while they may. O may those exhortations and 

rayers be heard on earth and in heaven, in the salvation of those 
for whom they were offered. ‘ . 

Bro. Perrin, who is now alone and in the decline of life, needs 
and desires the prayers of his brethren, that he may finish his work 
with faithfulness, and finally gain his long-sought rest in heaven *, 





A, T. Butiarp. 
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Che Secular Gorld. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


Home news is devoid of any special interest. It 
may be that we are approaching that delectable era 
in our history, when our annals will be somniferous 
reading, a period when a nation may well be called 
happy. All our history-making or news-making 
men — for to-day’s news is té-morrow’s history — 
are paddling about among the breakers. And still 
the world moves, and moves easily. Quite a num- 
ber of these gentlemen found their way to Boston 
last week, among the number, General Grant, who 
received an enthusiastic welcome from the few 
hundred who recognized him. He simply passed 
through the city from one depot to another on his 
way to New Hampshire. We have also had the 
following distinguished guests: General Sherman 
and his daughter; Admiral Porter, wife and daugh- 
ter, Secretary Robeson, ex-Secretary Borie and 
daughter, and many others of lesser note. 

A State Labor Reform Convention took place last 
week in the Meionaon. Beyond passing the usual 
* resolutions '’ we don’t know that anything was 
done from which the world will derive any benefit. 
We are afraid that until the Millennium it will hold 
good, that — 

“Men must work, and women must weep.” 


and the best resolution we can pass, is to resolve 
that “ whatsoever our hand findeth to do we do it 
with all our might.” 


The following despatches convey rather unex- 
pected intelligence in reference to the Chinese 
treaty negotiated by Mr. Burlingame: — 

The Pekin government refuses to ratify the conven- 
tion concluded by Mr. Burlingame and the Chinese Em. 
basay with the United States. Mr. J. Ross Browne, late 
American minister to China, in a reply to the address of 
British and Ameri ts in 
Mr. Burlingame’s policy, and said he considered it the 
evidence of Chinese disinclination for prog He ce- 
clare. the establishment of foreign relations with China 
on a basis of equality impossible at present, and thought 
the yielding attitude of foreign powers would tend to 
produce war, as revelations lately miade proved the mis- 
taken nature of the British policy. The Chinese text 
of Mr. Burlingame’s credentials differs from the foreign 
version. In the former, he is appointed envoy of the 
Chinese to tributary nations. 

The London Star, in an article on this question, shows 
that the treaty secured substantial advantages for the 
Chinese, while America diselaimed any interference with 
their internal administration. It cannot be supposed 
that the Pekin g is dissatisfied with the con- 
veation, but that a weak government should yield to the 
pressure of Minister Burlingame’s enemies, who represent 
to it that the is at vari with the tradi- 
tions of the country is not surprising. It now remains 
to be seen whether Mr. Burlingame or Mr. Browne re- 
flects the mind and purpose of President Grant. The 
Standard thinks that the Chinese, in refusing to endorse 
the agreement, show that they are not animated by the 
impulses which Mr. Burlingame declared they p d, 
and hopes their action will lead him to abandon func- 
tions which secure neither honor for himself nor benefit 
for the world at large. 

Cuban news is unsatisfactory. It is reported, 
however, that the insurgents have been defeated in 
an encounter with the Spanish troops. Both par- 
ties seem to be now nerving theinselves for another 
struggle. Sixteen hundred persons, insurgents and 
their families, are said to have surrendered them- 
selves to the Spaniards and asked for clemency and 
protection. The Spanish Bank has given forty-five 
thousand dollars in the benefit of the volunteers. 

From Spain we have nothing exciting. The 
Carlist movement seems to be entirely put down, 
so that the government can afford to yield to the 
P and solicitation from all parties for the 

commutation of the death sentences of several Car- 
list clergymen, and there will probably be no more 
executions. - The Madrid press concur in urging 
the government to extend clemency to the Carlist 
prisoners. The Regent, Marshal Serrano, who has 
been absent in La Granja, has returned to the cap- 
ital. 

The French Senate met on the 25th, when the 
report of the committee on the Senatus Consultum 
was read. The principal modifications made by 
the committee are as follows: the Senate may re- 
iect a law without giving reasons. Government, 
on demanding that ordres de jour motives, i. e. 
votes of confidence or want of confidence, are re- 
ferred to the bureaux, which may appoint a com- 
mission to report on the same. A decree will 
establish the regulations rendered necessary by the 
Senatus Consultum, and will define the constitu- 
tional relations of the great powers of the state. 
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News Notes. Two freight cars were precipi- 
tated through a bridge on the Delaware River on 
the New York and Erie Railroad on the 25th.— 
A fire in Baltimore on the 25th, completely de- 
stroyed twelve buildings, and thirteen more were 
destroyed before the flames were subdued.—— An 
order has been issued that all Indian claims are to 
be settled by the Indian Bureau. It is most time 
this were done, as the rascally agents have had it 
in their hands long enough. To them may be at- 
tributed all the hostility of the red man and all the 
blood that it has occasioned the shedding of. —— 
The Fenians have been holding a “ congress" in 
New York the past week; and it is said business of 


great importance was before the august assembly. 
In the meantime one John W. Fitzgerald of Cin- 
cinnati has obtained an injunction restraining the 
holders of the Fenian funds from disposing of any 
portion of it——~A French gambler has written to 
Washington for permission to open a gambling 
house in New York on the plan of the houses at 
Baden-Baden. We hope the government will not 
consent to have the unsullied purity of New York 
contaminated with any such iniquity. A gambling 
house in New York ! —— The railroad freight rates 
from New York to the West were advanced on the 
23d. The contracts for the consolidation of the Hud- 
son River and New York Central roads are said to be 
drawn for signing. An express train, through 
from New York to Chicago in thirty hours, at re- 
duced fare, is ordered on the Erie road.—— Two 
men were killed and nearly one hundred coal cars 
destroyed by a collision on the Reading railroad on 
the 23d.—— Owing to the scarcity of water in Phila- 
delphia, the paper mills at Manayunk have stopped 
work.—— The Newburgh and New York Railroad 
was formally opened for traffic on the 24th.—— A 
fire in Philadelphia on the 24th, destroyed property 
to the value of one hundred thousand dollars. —— 
General McMahon, late minister to Paraguay, is on 
his way to the United States. On entering the 
Brazilian lines he was badly received by them. 
The reported pillaging of the American legation at 
Asuncion is confirmed.—— The crops in New Mex- 
ico are more than commonly good. Mining is re- 
ported a failure; many of the miners are going 
north into Colorado. Some alarm is felt on Indian 
affairs; the Utes and Apaches are averse to being 
placed on reservations and it is thought they are 
trying to bring about a consolidation of the tribes 
against the Government. —— Work has been re- 
sumed on the Lackawanna coal district—— The 
Blackfeet Indians have had a fight with the Kooli- 
nay tribes, and have killed twelve miners who were 
going from Montana to the Koolinay country.—— 
A recent number of the London 7iimes thus fore- 
shadows the independence of Canada: “ Canada is 
in all respects independent, and she is fitted to be- 
come so. She has the institutions of a great power, 
and it is a fair subject of inquiry whether she 
might not assume her appropriate position.’” —— 
A submarine telegraph by way of Singapore to the 
island of Java and thence to China is proposed. —— 
Washingt are b ing quite excited over 
the proposition to remove the capital.—— Empress 
Eugenie and the Prince Imperial of France have 
arrived at Lyons on their way East.—— Ismail 
Pacha has given assurance to the Sultan of loyalty 
and attachment.—— The most exciting news from 
England, is in reference to the boat race.—— A 
violent storm visited Cronstadt on the 23d, doing 
considerable damage, and g the loss of a 
screw frigate and sixteen of her crew.—— Halifax, 
N. S., is very much excited over Prince Arthur, 
who is described as a handsome and affable young 
soldier. It is expected he will visit the United 
States sometime this fall.—— At the Massachusetts 
State Democratic Convention at Worcester last 
week, John Quincy Adams, jr., was nominated for 
Governor.—— Dr. T. H. Huxley, the eminent nat- 
uralist, is to preside over the meeting of the British 
Academy of Sci next year.—— The Oxford 
crew won the great University race. It occasioned 
great excitement both in England and here, and 
doubtless subserved the purpose of the gamblers 
and sharpers in both Christian lands.—— The Lon- 
don Times of yesterday has an editorial on the Erie 
Railroad scandal, stigmatizes the legislature and 
judiciary of New York as equally amenable to cor- 
ruption, and hopes that a knowledge of the evils 
will lead to their amendment.—— A Miss Tinne 
and her attendants (English) have been murdered 
in Algiers by their camel drivers.—— Emperor 
Napoleon is improving in health.—— General Prim 
is in Paris.—— Henry Leys, an eminent artist, died 
on the 27th in Antwerp.—— The King of Portugal 
on the 27th closed the Cortes with a speech from 
the throne, in which he gave assurances that the 
ministry would use all exertions to improve the re- 
sources of the country, and that the independence 
of Portugal would be preserved.—— The crops in 
Arkansas are reported good.—— The comptroller 
of the currency at Washington has called on na- 
tional banks for a detailed statement of the amount 
of specie and legal tender in their accounts for sta- 
tistical purposes. —— Gold in New York 134}. 




















FROM THE NEWSPAPERS, 


Oyster Morrauiry 1x France. — For some 
time fears have been entertained that the oyster- 
beds on the west coast of France would suffer from 
the intense heat prevalent throughout Europe, but 
the most despondent owners had not anticipated so 
cemplete a disaster as that which has overtaken 
them. It is pow certain that the harvest of this 
year will be a total failure; in many cases the beds 
are entirely depopulated, and their owners ruined. 
The damage to individuals is estimated at over 
2,000,000 of francs, and the government will also 
be a heavy loser. The effect on the Paris prices 
has been very marked, many restaurants charging 
from four to five francs a dozen.. From Arcachon 
a very singular result of the heat is reported, which 
at one moment threatened to produce a regular pes- 
tilence. The muddy shore at that place is at low 
water the resort of innumerable eels, which bury 
themselves in the slime till the return of the tide. 





The excessive heat, by drying up the mud; had 
them in thousends, and the smell of their 











dead bodies, washed up and down by the tide, was 
beginning to spread fever in the neighborhood. 
large number of fishermen were therefore engaged 
to collect them in heaps on the beach, whence they 
were carted inland and buried. The total amount 
thus disposed of was over 400 cart-leads. 


CusBa AND THe Unirep States. — The Lon- 
don Post, in an editorial article on the sale of Cuba 
to the United States, says: “We entertain a 
shrewd suspicion that the best thing Spain can do 
is to close with America in respect to Cuba. She 
gains nothing by Cuba in her present state, but 
loses a sum she can’t afford. She is not strong 
enough to stamp out the insurrection, but is obliged 
by a talse sentiment of honor to continue an attempt 
costly and unavailing. If she is able to restore 
tranquillity, considerable time must elapse before 
she can reap the fruits of success, and probably 
before the result is attained the flames of rebellion 


—— The death is announced of the Hen. Emily 
Eden, sister of the late Lord Auckland and of the 
present Bishop of Bath and Wells. Miss Eden ac- 
companied her brother, the Earl, to India, and re- 
mained with him during his long term of office as 
Governor-general. Some of her cleverly-written 
letters home were published a few years ago ina 
volume called “ Up the Country,”’ and excited the 
interest of Indian readers especially. Miss Eden 
wrote the novels of “ The Semi-Attached Couple” 
and “ The Semi-Detached House,” both works be- 
ing well known to modern novel-readers. It was 
her sister Eleanor who was the first and last love 
of Pitt. 

—The French national expenditure now 
ts to nearly 2,400,000,000 francs (about 





will break out afresh. These derations will 
have weight with the government, and notwith- 
standing the denial of the various negotiations, we 
shall not be surprised to hear that the purchase and 
sale of Cuba has been effected.” 


Frencu CaLcuLations. — The French delight 
in arithmetical calculations; and there is a curious 
one just now on foot, which is of such interest that 
nearly every paper in France has reproduced it. 
The distance in chronology between Saint Louis 
and Louis XVI. is 539 years. By adding this figure 
to the dates which mark some of the leading events 
in the life of Saint Louis, we are said to obtain the 
date of analogous events in the life of Louis XVI. 
Saint Louis was born in 1215: add 539 to this, and 
we have the yearin which Louis XVI. was born, 
1754. The birth of Isabella, sister of Saint Louis, 
took place in 1225; add 539, and we have 1764, the 
year in which Elizabeth, the sister of Louis XVL., 
was born; and be it remembered, by the way, that 
Isabella and Elizabeth are but different forms of the 
same name. ‘The death of Louis VIIIL., father of 
Saint Louis, occurred in 1226; add 539 as before, 
and we have 1765, the date of the death of Louis 
(Dauphin), father of Louis XVI. The preliminary 
negotiations for the marriage of Saint Louis were 
undertaken in 1231; add 589, and we have 1770, 
the date of the marriage of Louis XVI. So the cal- 
culation proceeds in regard to a number of other 
events which have a real or fancied analogy. It 
is difficult to know where to stop, and we are con- 
tent to note the more remarkable examples. 


Considerable y it t has been 
occasioned by the di of the Commissioner of 
Customs that the fees collected by the collector of 
New York, under the State and municipal law, are 
unconstitutional, and cannot b be collected 
it seems the decision will not in the least change 
the present mode of collecting State and municipal 
tees, which have hitherto teen paid to United 
States officers as a convenience to the owner, who 
prefers to pay all his tees at once. The Supreme 
Court alone bas power to decide what laws are un- 
constitutional. It is believed the Secretary of the 
Treasury will not uphold the Commissioner's decis- 
ion, which at most would render necessary a‘sepa- 
rate collection of fees. 


A correspondent of the San Francisco Bulletin 
writes from the northern coast, that since the publi- 
cation of facts, showing the advantages of Puget 
Sound for ship-building, ‘six large ship-yards have 
been permanently located at different ports on the 
Sound, and “ the cry is still they come.”’ Capital 
and skilled labor have been transferred for this 
business both from New England and from 
San Francisco, and it is thought that the eight-hour 
law of California has had a tavorable effect on the 
rise of the new industry to the northward. How- 
ever this may be, it is cheering to learn that Amer- 
ican ship-building is reviving anywhere. Ulti- 
mately, ruget Sound will be its great seat, and the 
Northern Pacific Kailroad will be an aid to this end. 
Meanwhile, some modification of the tariff would 
quicken this interest in every part of the country. 














GOSSIPGRAPHS. 

—— Renan has had an apoplectic stroke. 

—— There are twenty-two American students at 
the University of France. 

—— Husband murder has become much more 
common in Europe since the introduction of life 
insurance. 

—— Lord Palmerston’s private diary has been 
found and extracts will be printed. Sir Henry 
Bulwer has in hand the biography of the late pre- 
mier and will use this new discovery. 

German nobs in the universities sneer at the 
American students among them. They use the 
pretty names of “ sprigs,’ “ tadpoles,” and “ ver- 
min” in speaking of them. 
Josh Billings says: Whenever i find a real 
woman engaged in the “‘ wimmin’s rights 
bezzness,”’ then i am going to take mi hat under 
my arm and jine the procession. 

—— Mrs. Julia Ward Howe recently delivered a 
lecture on “ Moral Trigonometry.” Was it she 
who said that sin was tangential? 

—— One of the pictorials has a frightful picture 
of a woman tearing open a coffin and stripping the 
mouldering cerements from two skeletons. The 
coffin is marked “ Byron.” It is a powerful and ef- 
fective bit of limning. 

—— Mr. Charles Dickens is improved in health, 
and will give his final public readings early next 
year. 

——Mr. Robert Buchanan has written a long 
poem bearing a metaphysical cast. It will shortly 
be published — and forgotten. 

—— Elephant ploughs are now manufactured in 
England for use in Hindostan and sent to the 
East by way of the Isthmus of Suez. 

— One of our daily papers bas an editor who 
never reads any but his own articles in the paper; 
and he has been frequently known to make selec- 
tions from exchanges which originally appeared in 
his own paper. 
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$480,000,000 in gold); hsving been increased in 
seventeen years by 900,000,000 (or about $180 - 
000,000). 

——Forty-six slavers were captured by the Brit- 
ish cruisers on the west coast of Africa during 
1868, of which thirty-one had slaves on board; 742 
slaves, in all, being liberated. 

—— Work has been resumed on the great ship 
canal which is to connect Amsterdam with the 
North Sea. The canal will be fifteen miles in 
length, and is to cost twenty-seven million guild- 
ers. 

——Henry 8S. Goedall of Mount Washington, 
Mass., has one hundred and forty kinds of potatoes 
under cultivation on his farm. 

—— Within the past week seven persons have 
been killed on the line of the New York and New 
Haven Railroad. 


—— Mrs. Stowe is “catching it” all round for 
her disclosures in reference to Lord and Lady By- 
ron. She makes at least one singular mistake in 
saying that the unhappy couple lived together two 
years before the catastrophe of separation. Every- 
body knows the time was almost one year to a 
week, the marriage having taken place on the 2d 
of January, 1815, and the final separation on the 
15th of January, 1816. We see no good purpose 
subserved in raking up this nasty story, no matter 
how true the other statements may be. Mrs. 
Stowe has not the shadow of a valid excuse for it, 
and it is evidently done for sensation and to catch 
a penny. Will nothing protect us from yellow- 
covered literature ? 

——Mr. Swinburne contributes a. sonnet on 
Mazzini to the September number ef the Fort- 
niyhtly Review. 

—— During a period of seventy-five years the 
temperature of the vaults of the Paris observatory 
has varied less than half a degree. The vaults are 
ninety-one ‘feet below the surface. 

—— The wife of a petty justice in Odessa grossly 
insulted a coachman, who had her arrested and 
brought before her own husband for trial. The 
just judge fined her fifty rubles. 

—— Refrigerator cars are to be used in transport- 
ing California fruit to the East, to return loaded 
with butter, oysters, and other articles which the 
Californians need. 


—— Hotel Pelham, Boston, a large, seven story 
building, was moved nearly fourteen feet last week 
in the widening of Tremont Street. It is probably 
the greatest and most successful house-move ever 
made. The cost of the operation was some $25,000, 
and the actual time about an inch a minute. Prep- 
arations have been making for several weeks. 

——A writer thinks that if Tennyson's name 
had been John Smith he never would have got be- 
yond one edition. 


—— Nearly ten per cent. of the people of Berlin 
live in basement rooms.’ More than forty per cent., 
289,329 persons, live in 74,972 houses, which have 
only one room each which can be heated, and twen- 
ty-five per cent. more live in houses with only two 
reoms each that can be heated. 


—— Hudson City, New York, contemplates a 
monument to the great Hendrick, who gave his 
name to the city. 

— Ata public meeting in Berlin, Prussia, on 
Saturday night, a resolution looking to the aboli- 
tion of convents, and expulsion of Jesuits, was 
adopted. 

—— Admiral Topete, of the Spanish navy, will 
go into the ministry at the head of the Colonial De- 
pertment. Itis said that Escalente on his death- 
bed made startling exposures of Spanish abuses in 
Cuba. 

Lord Justice Selwyn, who died lately in England, 
was a brother of the Bishop of Lichfield, who is 
four years his senior. 

— Captain Mayne Reid is engaged in a very 
bitter quarrel with the Boston and New York pub- 
lishers who have had dealings with him, and writes 
letters to The New York Herald, denouncing them 
all very savagely. : 

— A clock In the Boston office of the French 
Telegraph Cable Company, gives the time in Paris. 

— A book wil soon be published in this city 
gravely defending polygamy on moral, religious, 
social, physiological, and politica! grounds. It is 


the work of a clergyman, not a Mormon. 
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ZION’S HERALD. 








—— Nine hundred and ten steamers, with a ca- aa hy rats 

: = old, $46 te: 

pacity of 292,174 tons, and worth twenty-fonr and eames dressed, 13 to stare Set Sette. Bre uel 

a half millions, are eugaged in the Mississippi 10 to ll cents; retail, 11 to 13 cents per lb. Columbia 
Co. N.Y. Pigs, 12} to 16 cts. per lb. 


River trade. 


A lady in a workhouse at Chelsea, England, 





lately arrived at the age of one hundred years. Be- | 50, or 
. Veal Calves, $3 to 13. 


ing asked how she would like to celebrate the day, 
she expressed a preference for a ride in a balloon. 


She was accordingly taken up in a great balloon, | 7@7} cents per Ib. Country Hides, 9} to 10 cents per Ib’ 
and took a lyuch of wine and biscuits at an altitude | Calf Skins, 22 to ¢ 
cents ; Sheared Skins, 17 to 25 cents each. 


of half a mile. 


—— Miss Ida Lewis has accepted the invitation 


of the Seamen's Temperance Union and Marine | but the best, large, fat Oxen. Second and Third quality 
includes Oxen, and two and three year old Steers. 


Missionary Society of Philadelphia, to be present 


at their anniversary the last of next month. Miss | inferior quality are thrown out. 


Lewis will take with her the boat Rescue, which 
was presented to her by the citizens of Newport, on 
the Fourth of July. 


is the objective in the campaign in California this 
fall. 

—— The society of California Pioneers are organ- 
izing a party for a visit to the East. 


— Vice-President Colfax is detained at Yo- 
semite, by the illness of Mrs. Colfax. 


— Edward Howland, son of the well-known 
ship owner of New Bedford, committed suicide at 
Lake Tuho, Cal., Aug. 16, by blowing out his 
brains. 


—— Five hnudred Chinese will shortly be sent to 
St. Joseph, Mo,, whence they will be distributed to 
various points. 





Reports from all parts of Oregon indicate a 
much larger yield of wheat than was anticipated. 








Commercial. 








Monpary, Aug. 30. 

Monetary affairs remain quiet, but the market appears 
to be gradually hardening, and increasing difficulty is 
experienced in finding purchasers for outside paper. In 
call loans there is little doing, and no change in rates, 
which still remain at 6@7 per cent. Discounts are firmer, 
and choice notes which a few days ago were held at 7} 
per cent. are now offered at 8 per cent., while other first 
class paper ranges from 8 to 10 per cent. Government 
securities were quietand firm. The following are the 
quotations : — 


6's —_—_—_ er 10-40's 
"es 65 bs 


$1. "64 w 67. 68. 
123} wt 122} 122} it “y21 120} 115) 
GeneRaL Business. — Cotton has been rather firiher, 

and prices have advanced }@j} cent per lb. In Fish the 
market i firm for Mackerel, with receipts taken 
as fast as they arrive; Codfish are in moderate request, 
but the market is not active; Herring are firm. The 
demand for Flour throughout the week has been very 
light, with sales confined to small lots ; prices are irregu- 
lar, and on most family brands show a decline of full $1 
per bbi., while forced sales could not be made except at a 
still greater concession. Corn rules quiet and firm. Olts 
dull. Provisions firm on all descriptions, and there is a 
moderate retail trade. Butter has ruled dull, and the 
price obtained@y receivers has been but a shade higher 
than that paid in the country. Cheesefirm. Eggs dull, 
Potatoes dull, and lower. Peaches abundant. 








slide - Cannel.........$1 19 00 ’ 
—— The ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment | anthracite. a prs adhe rr Te .32@37.. 


two years old, $30 to 42; three 


Prices" of Sheep and Lambs. 


In lots, $2.2592.50, 3.0048. each ; Extra, $3.76@4,- 7 
from 4 to7 cents per ib. Spring Lambs, $3 to 4.12}. 


Prices of Hides, Tallow, and Skins. 
Brighton Hides, 9} to 10 cents per lb. Tallow, 


cents per ib. Lamb Skins, 50 to 75 


Classification of Cattle and Sheep. 
N. B. — Beef Extra and First quality includes nothing 


Sheep. — Extra inciudes Cossets, and when those of 


Charles E. Joy ce. 


daughter of Martin M. and 8. Emily French, 3 months, 20 


days 

in ‘Newmarket, N. H., July 23, Freddie W., son of F. 
J. and Mary K. Garland, aged 1 year, 4 months, and 3 
days. 





ae, 


In Medford, Aug. 21, suddenly, 1 Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of 


In Wayland, Aug. 22, Walter Stone, aged 73 years and 
months. 
In West Medford, Mass., July 31, Edith E. French, 


‘*T take these little lambs, said He, 
And lay them in my breast ; 
Protection they shall find in Me, 
In Me be ever blest. 
“ Death may the bands of life unloose, 
But can’t dissolve my love; 
Millions of infant souls compose 
The family above.” 








BOSTON MARKET—Monpay, August 30. 


€bureh Register. 








Coal, per ton. Produce. 


* retail.....11 OO@u0 00) do. do. good.... @uv 
Cotton, per Ib. Canada 
304@00) Beans, @ bushel: 











Domestics, per yd. 






Sheetings & Shirtings: Dried Apples. 
Standard44......16 @16%| Peas, ® bushe 
Medium 44.. -l4 @l6..| Canada 
Drills, brown | oe" 


Print Cloths. : ls 
Cotton Piamicis “ibs 


Prints.. @is.. 26@7 
Stripes... Ty ‘onic Hay, ton, pr . 5 Ou@u0 00 
Ticking: -22 @sd..| Inferior....... --16 00@17 00 
VDenims.. seeeeld GW.. 

Gingnams......... l4 @is.. Provisions. 


Mous. de Laines 20@ 24 | Beef, ® bbl: 
Carpetings...... 120@i BU 
Fish, per qtl. 


2 nel Os VU@V—U 
Large Cod....... 7 00@ 7 50|\Common do... 2 W@1d 00. 
Medium Bank....6506@ 70u) p, — extra cl.u6 U@sd 00... 
Smiall.....+--00++-6 WOW 6 26) Mes: 














S ’ Sugar, # b. 
o3¢ 9WGE@ .... 

pecmenel, shore: a. me ‘al re. 
No. 1, per +++ -2200@3 Cuba Museay: 
Alewives..... +++ -5 0@ 6 7 fair to choice 









Salmon, Porto Rico.. 

No. 1, ® bbl......20 00@25 00) Ret, erushe 00. 
No. 1, @ tes. -- BO ONgiET Powdered...... 18 
Herring, B box Coffee crushed 16@17 





aled, 
Pickled, . bbl...3 380 @ 70) 


Fioeur, per bbl. 
Western sup..... 5 50@ 6 00 
Common extra. .5 20@ 65 
Medium do....... 6 7 
Ulinois & Ohio. 7 0@ = 
1 3g 8 


Teas, ® b. 


Michigan Fam.. 
St. Louis. 

good & choice., 9 00@13 00) 
Baltimore fam.. 0 00@0U yo 





Wool, Dd. 


Canada, choice.. 0 0U@O U0 
Rye Flour...... 2 wg 0 Obio & Penn. X......50@52 
Corn Meal.......0 W@ *X. X22. MGS 
-“ 

Grain. “ «, motam...225 | ae 
Corn, per bush: ..... @ Mich & Wis., fine....47 
West’n Seu .-- coc ooee] * pes — ; 
Southern do........ @. - arse... .46 


Western kk’ 18@ 1 “2 x x Yor ines megOo 
Vats, Western.... SI@ . edium..... 
Oats, Southern...... @ .... 

ats, Canada..... a 
FO. ccocceseseces 1 40@ 1°50 
shorts, @ ton...31 O1@0 Wo | * — ections..... 
ine Feed...... 34 00@35 V0 Sup. puil eeeeees ee OU@OO 
Middlings....... ....@ .... Extra coeesese -- -00@Q00 





a 


Maine, medium,...... 





Business Letters Received to Aug. 24, 
_— C. Bowen. 





Ge Barkets, 


CAMBRIDGE MARKET. 


CatTLe.— Prices have ranged at last week’s rates 
Some dealers started their Cattle from the country with 
the exp tion of obtaining the ad of strong } cent 
per Ib., as noticed last Thursday at Brighton, but upon 
arrival found over 2,000 head expected this week, and pur- 
chasers could not understand why the advance should 
be claimed, and made their bids accordingly. We find 
730 head this week, against 548 last week. Some very 
good Oxen noticed. Quality generally fair. 

Saeerp anp Lamas. — The large supply of last week 
being rather in excers of the demand, we find the number 
less by 1,200 from the Northern States, and figures were 
certainly no better, but inclined to drop. Not any sales 
noticed over $4.12) for best Lambs, and last week there 
were some select lots sold at $4.50 per head. There were 
mixed Jots of Sheep and Lambs, mostly old Sheep, and 
quite slim, sold at $2.25@4.50 per head. As the season 
for Veals is nearly over, of which the market has been 

plentifully supplied, the demand for Mutton will increase, 








BRIGHTON MARKET. 
Carriz.— A full supply of Western Cattle yarded, 
with more Cherokee Cattle and common grades. Re 
ceipts for the week, 2,126 Western, and 268 Eastern, 
making nearly 2,400. There is no danger of the supply 
from the West diminishing. We are told from reliable 
sources that there are 250,000 Texas Cattle in Lliinois to 
be taken East. This will keep the supply good for three 
or four months at least. Prices to-day are from } to j 
cent lower than last week. 
Sweep AND bauss. _ Receipts 1,162, mostly Western, 
handled by B b on 
CAMBRIDGE AND BRIGHTON LIVE STOCK 
MARKET. 
Reported for Zion’s Henatp, by Gonos J. Fox, for th: 
week ending Aug. 26, 1869. 
Amount of Live Stock at Market. 





Cattle. Sheep and Lambs. ex 
This week......3,119..........-9,5B2......00.+. 4.25% 
Last week......2,682. ian 63ance UMD. c casvven cs SD 


Prices of Market Beef. 

Extra, $12.50@13.00 ; first quality, 11.50@%12.50 ; sec 

ond quality, $10.00@11.00 ; third quality, $7.50@9.50. 
Prices of Store Cattie. 

beg = Oxen, per pair, from $150@200, wire 300 

ws and Calves from $35, 50@65 to 


Teell0. 


femmes el C. W. Dutcher. 
Sarah Fellows. 

C.M. Glein. 

Henry Heath. 

C. A. Leaman, 

B. T. Parker. 

8. N. Stockwell, Miss Steele. 

J. L. Wilson: 





_ Methavist Book Depository. . 





Money Letters received from Aug. 4 to Aug. 28. 
C. C. Alley, C. N. R. Austin, N. Annes! 
8. A. Brown, D. W. Barber, 0. Butterfield, A. N. Ben- 
edict. 
Mrs. 8. H. Colburn, A. L. Cooper, N. G. Cheney, W. 
3 came, E. F Collins. 
Cc. R. Daggett. 
L. Eastman. 
N. Granger. 
H. Hiscock, G. F. Holmes, C. W. Hill. 
A. Jacobs. 
M. Knowles. 
M. Learoed, C. A. Lacroix. 
. E. Miller. 
. M. Paffer, 8. Primer. 
eo. L. Head, t. J. Roberts, Mrs. J. ay 
Stowe, A 'R. Sylvester, ‘a. U. Spoor, 
. W. Snow, R. W. Soule, 2 B. F. i. 
*¢. Taplin, Hi. Taylor, M. Tibbetts. 
A. W. Waterhouse. 
James P. Macer, Agent, 5 Connbi, Boston. 
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THE Way “to minister to a mind diseased” is to 
take Peruvian Syrup, a protected so'ution of the PRO- 
TOXIDE OF IKON, which gives strength and vigor tog 
the whore system, restores the digestive organs to 
perfeet heaith, thereby restoring the miad to its nat- 
ural Vigor. 16* 





comand 





In » Suaemeie: Aug ‘12, by Rev.T. J. ry jm Thomas 
E. Stone to Miss Martha A. Gray, both o 

In Newburyport, Aug 10, by Rev. poo Capen, Orrin 
E. Welch to Miss Eliza P. Symonds, both of Lynn; Aug. 
20, Daniel D. Aubia to Miss Alfaretta Colby, both of 
Newbury port. 

In Burriliville, R. I., Aug. 19, by Rev. J.C. Allen, 
Sylvester Angell to Miss Mary E. Paine, youngest daugh- 
ter of Rev. Ara Paine, all of Burrillville. 

In East Pittston, Aug. 19, by Rev. A. 8. Prescott, 
Charles Green, of Boston, Mass., to Abbie H. Marron, of 
Kast Pittston. 

Io Lynn, Aug. 26, at the house of the bride’s father, 
by Rev. Jesse Waguer, assisted by Rev. W. D. Bridge, 
Rey. F. G. Morris, of the New England Conference, 
Miss Geoi gia A. Waterhouse, both of Lynn. 


Sept. 2v. 

Rockland Dist. Ministerial Association, Pittston, Oct. 18. 
2 *4(GW0) Pea weecces re | 

4 (Qn) ; > os | Sept. 8 


Foreside, Sept. 13. 


Jan. 11. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
Springfield District Preachers’ Association, at Weston, 
20 


Readfield Dist. Preachers’ Conference, Farmington, 


Kennebec Camp-meeting, Sept. 1 to 9. 

South Windsor Camp-meeting, Sept. 6. 

Bath Cam p-meeting, Sept. 6. 

Portland District Preach Association, Kittery 





Hodgdon’s Mills Camp-meeting, Sept. 20. 
New Bedford District Conference, Oct. 4-6. 
St. Albans Dist. Ministeriai Association, at Hydepark, 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 
B. W. Chase, Tilton vs. Sanbornton Bridge, N. H. 





DANIELSON VILLE DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MEET- 
ING. 


PROGRAMME. 
Serwons: John Howson, James W. Fitch, E. H. Hat- 
field, W. McK. Bray ; alternate, J. W. Willett. 
First Day, 9-10} a. M., Prayer and Religious Experi- 
ence. 

Essays: ‘* The Pastor's Work — B. M. Walker, E. 0. 
Thayer; “‘ The State of the Righteous Dead, before the 
Resurrection — H.S. Smith, J. Pack; “ The Scripture 
Law of Divorce’ — L. EB. Dunham, F.C. Newell; * The 
Infidel Tendencies of the Times 7 L. D. Bentley, F.A 


keeps the Tube perfectly sweet and free from acid, es- 
pecially in warm weather. Price of Brush, 10 cts. 


BURR & PERRY, Successors to M. 8. BURR & Co., 
Wholesale Druggists, 26 Tremont St., Boston, Mase. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

71 June 10, tr 42" 





HEARTH AND HOME. 


To any person who remits us $1 before the Ist of 
October next, we will send HEARTH AXD HOME 
for three months, and postpaid, P. 'T. Quinn’s new 
book, * Pear Culture fur Profit,” just published by 
the New York Tribune Association. The volume 
is handsomely bound in cloth, and retails at $1. 
PETTENGILL, BATES, & CO., 

Sept. 2,4t 145 37 Park Row, New York. 


NEW SHEET MUSIC. 


The new piece entitled “* OVER THERE.” m 

had by addressing GhU. E. LEE, Brimfield, ZZ 
5 cent» single copy; 50 cents per doz. An assortment 
of six pieces, 25 cents, BSept.2,1t 133 








USE B. A. FAHNESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE. 
dept. 2, 4t 


OAKLAND HALL, ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHUOL FOR BOYs, 


Needham, Mass. The fourth Annual Session open, 
sept. 16. Boys received at 10 years of age. Adares® 
Rev. J. B. CLARK. Kector. 61 sept.2.4t i315 


TO THE LADIES. 
SKELETON LEAVES: 


HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


FULL INSTRUCTIONS in this beautiful one sent on 
Bon 08, Bs 00 Cc ; sae Miss J.5. WABRKEN, 
Boston, M Sept. 2, lt 


WANTED — AGENTS — $78 to $200 per month, 
everywhere, wale and femaie, to introduce the 
pope mgrecss COMMON SENSE FAMILY oowine 

bis Machine will stitch, hem. feli, tuck, 
oan oon, b.nd, braid, and embroider in a most supe- 
si0r Manner, Price ony $1s. Fully warrauted for 
five years. We wili pay $l0W for any macuvine that 
will sew a stronger, — beautiful, or more elastic 
seam than ours. lt makes the ** Klasiic Stitch.” 
Every second stitch —¥ be cut, —y still the cloth 
cannot be pulled = wihout tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a 














Metealf; “ Entire & as 
Justification and Regeneration — A. A. Presbrey, T. Ww 
Douglass. 
~~ “Would a Connecticut Conference Pro- 
mote the Cause of Methodism and of Christ in this 
State?’ —N. Goodrich, D. L. Brown. 
Cumpren’s Meerine: J.C. Allen, G. DeB. Stoddard. 
Time and place hereafter by Presiding Elder. 

Per order of Committee, 

L. W. Broop. 


KENNEBEC CAMP-MEETING. — The Kennebec 
Gamp-meeting will commence, Wednesday, Sept. 1, at 2 
o'clock P. M., and continue till Thursday of the following 
week. This new and beautiful ground is becoming a 
favorite of the people, on account of its unequaled facili- 
ties of access by car, carriage, and boats, and the health- 
ful and invigorating air and water with which God has 





blest it. Ample boardi will be fur- 

bished at $6 for the term, or $1 per day. a for 

ae $1 per day (hay an Ze) or 50 cents for 
Fares on the K: & P. the Androscoggin Rail- 


road reduced nearly o: her 
The grounds will oa closed to visitors from Saturday 
night to Monday morning. No Sunday trains or boats. 
All persons wishing to enjoy the Sabbath services, must 
be there on Saturda y- 
The Stati and Steamboat Landing ard 
Ferry are one hundred rods only, by measurement, from 
the camp. Camp baggage will be transported to camp 
for $1.25 fora yw « horse-load, 80 cents one horse 
load, and the same for returni 
Per order of Committee. 

. A. Kine, Chairman. 





CORNER-STONE LAYING. — The corner-stone of the 
new M. E. Church, — of Cambridge avd Third Sts, 


—. from whicn yi bh - amount — be 
ess SECOMB 0., Pittsbu a 
Louis, se or Boston, Mass. —- 

CAUTIUN.— Do not be impesed upon by other par- 
ties ta et off worthless cast-irou machines, under 
the Same pame or otherwise, Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical ony machine manufactured, 

191 Sept. 2. 12t Lib* 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


E. & G. G. HOOK, BOSTON. 


Builders of the powerful CoLiszuM OnGAN; the 
large Organ in the PLYMOUTH CBURCH, Brooklyn, 
and of cone hundreds of instruments of all sizes, in 
every part of the ceuntry and for all denominations, 
Also, an assorjment of second-hand Orgaus for sale 
at low prices. Orders for Kame 9 2 ana repairing 
premptly executed. Circulars and specifications fur- 
nishea ou application. oti dan.7,ly a7 


WATCHES FOR THE MILLION! 


Tne GREAT TRADE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporated by ibe ptatey seul FINE GULL and 
SOLID BILVER WATCHES upon the one price general 
average sysiem, ai $i:0 cach. Be sure to obtain a cir- 
cular beiore payee 8 eleewhere. Agents wanted. Ad- 

dress MICHELIN & CO 
1 Bept.2,4t 95* 


TS! READ THIS! 











AGENTS! 


was will PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $8 per week 
expenses, or sliow « jarge Commission, to 
sell = new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich, 
71 Sept. y 8 93° 





East Cambridge, will be laid with 
services, Saturday 44 Sept. 4, at 4 o'clock P. M. - 
weather permiiting. 


tended to all ministerial brethren and friends. 








Business Potices. 








Fashionable Ladies in society understand this. 


effects of the 8 sun 





‘FRESH AS A MAIDEN’S BLUSH” is the pure | C#espest, and best Knit 
peachy Compiexion which follows the use of Hagan’s 
Magnolia Balm. It is the true Secret of Beauty. aa} ae Cu., Boston, Mass., or 8t. Louis, - 

6 ry 


The Magnolia Balm changes the rustic Country Girl 
into a City Belle more rapidly than any other one thing. 


Redness, Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, Blotehes, and all 
i when it is used, 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
Publishers, Boston, Mass., will give to any respecta- 


Addresses by Rev. W. F. Mallalieu, Gilbert Haven, and | pie person (mele or femaie) who will write to them, 
others. Singing by the Sunday- -sehool. Cars leave Bow- | ,uch information a8 will enable them to make money. 
“doin Square every ten minutes. An invitation is ex- 145 


PO pt. 2, at 


$25 A DAY.— 33 new articles for Agents. Samples 
sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me 
1 Sept. 2, 3m 21* 


WANTED— AGEN 1S— To DELL THE AMERICAN 

KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The simpiest, 
ting Machine ever inventea, 
Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal induce- 
ments to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNITTING 








Sept. 2, 1d 
LOST! 
AT HAMILTON CAMP-MEETING, 
A WATER PROOF CLOAK. 


It may be recognized by its being bound at the bot- 








and insist on getting the Magnolia Balm. 





Hair. 251 Aug 26, 4t 


Blood, curing Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Bill 


and a genial, cultivated, fresh exp i is obtained tom with br 
which rivais the Bloom of Youth. Beauty is possible Any 
to all who will invest 75 cents at any respectable store | leave the same with J, P. MA 


Dr. WARREN’s BILIOUS BITTERS, for purifying the 


the boud Lined with black silk. 

rty having it through mistake, will piease 
wi GEEK, No. 5, Co: nhiil, 

or leave with him any information concerning sucha 

garment, not in pee of the right person. 

sept. 2, 





Use nothing but Lyon’s Kathairon to dress the Wagzee. AGENTS IN EVERY COUNTY, to sell the 
98° and best relig boo 


k now offered the 
pune, ‘One agent reports 22 orders in making 4 

. One a commission of $122.40 in two weeks. For 
full particulars address W. J. HOLLAND. Spring- 
field, Mass. 61 Sept. 2, 4 








o lei 


Headache, Dizziness, Loss of Agpettie, and all Spring 





ARTISTS MATERIALS. 





: for Cl ing, Strengthening, Invig 


in the world. Sold by all Druggists. 


Agents, 26 Tremont S8t., Boston. 








et, having ‘delichtful “surroundings. The lot con- 


The t house is a French roof Cottage, con’ Ne 
large rooms and a wash-room. Furnace, 

Water in the house. There is also a Stable ona Car- 
riage-house of the same style as the house. 
all new, and pullt in the most thorou, 
SS now begun near this p 


RALD Office. 
May 27, tr 


fect and Convenient Nursing Bottle in the World. We 
supply the trade with all parts of the Bottle separate- 
ly when required, including Burr's Sileered Wire Brush, 











ing, and Regulating the Human System, has no equal | .a)¢ and 
BURR & PERRY, Wholesale Druggists, General 


16l June Wt a 


For faye. J S House and Lot in Joeret am  — situated 
near the Lase y, six walk from the 


ns X acre laid out in lawn, garden and (Ah 


manger. Im- 
greatly 
prt ts value. Price $6,500 and ne less. Apply at 


BURR’s PATENT NURSING BOTTLE. The most Per- | #04 never fail to satisfy 


All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Tastel 
Painting Wee weser Making, etc., Who.e- 
Retail A. A. WALKER, lwporter, 
‘322 Washington 8t., Boston, 
61 Sept. 2, 3m 3is* 


| THE FAVORITES'. 


The cpenanet proof of the the popularity of our Sunday 
School Singing Books 1s the number sold. 


“ BRIGHT JE WELS.” 
(Neariy all New Musie and Words,) 
100,000 Sold in Three Months ! 
2" Send 25 cents for a Specimen. 


“FRESH LAURELS,” 


500,000 Sold in Two Years / 
“Golden Chain.” “Shower,” “+: cmser,” * Golden 
.” and “ Clariona,” are still the old standards, 
all who use them, 

Sold by Booksellers generally. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York. | 
Successors to Wm. B. Bradbury. 

Sept. 2, uf 














which is of INESTIMABLE value to the Infant,as it} °4! 


